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“Will You Walk Into My Office?” 
Said The Sharper To His Prey. 


Gre walked in and very plausibly and 
politely the sharper took her money 


away from her. 


Any lone woman with even a little 
money is the mark for which these 


“BIRDS OF PREY” 


are constantly looking and setting their 
traps. 


Helen Duey begins a short series of 
stories drawn from real experiences with 
these human vultures in the January 


number of The Ladies’ World. 


If you have some money to invest it will richly 
repay you to read them. You will at least learn 
what not to do —and that is a very valuable thing. 


Begin in the January issue. 
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The Young Man—“‘Oh Lord! If they don’t get a ladder to us we’re done for!” 
The Other—‘‘You’re a pessimist!” 


By JoHn SLOAN 
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Elihu 


HE original Elihu was one of “Job’s comfort- 
ers” to whom Job made the remark, often 
quoted since: “No doubt but ye are the people 
and wisdom shall die with you.” It was after 
Elihu’s long and able address, extending over 
six chapters, that the Lord inquired: ‘Who is 
this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge?” But this was Elihu, the son of 
Barachel the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram. 
Senator Elihu Root, in a long and able ad- 
dress, prophesied such an inflation of the currency 
through the Glass-Owen Act as would weaken the 
confidence of European nations in our financial 
system. He referred to railroad securities in 
particular, mentioning the passing of the New 
Haven dividend. He might have mentioned the 
shock to American credit, especially in France, 
from the recent Frisco fiasco. Senator Root 
might also have mentioned the destruction of 
confidence in the former Street Railway system 
in New York City, through another kind of infla- 
tion by the Whitney-Ryan interests, ably en- 
gineered by Senator Root himself, as their attor- 
ney. The Senator was wise not to have any 
illusions about the presidency. The attorney of 
Ryan, Whitney, and of guilty New York alder- 
men and bosses will have enough to explain, if 
he attempts to retain his Senatorship in a 
popular election. The Senator’s vigorous oppo- 
sition to the constitutional amendment pre- 
scribing a popular election had a commendable 
degree of foresight. 


The Senator from Illinois 
ARL VROOMAN is a candidate for the 


Democratic nomination for Senator from 
Illinois. So is Roger Sullivan. Mr. Vrooman 
is a man of very high standing, and of special 
education in public affairs. He is recognized 
as an expert in transportation matters. He 
spent four years investigating railway conditions 
and problems in Europe and America. His 
book on American Railway Problems has been 
praised by Franklin K. Lane, Commissioner 
B. H. Meyer, former Commissioners Knapp and 
Fifer, Louis Brandeis, Senator Gore and many 
other men especially qualified to speak. He has 
been a Regent of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. He is a well-known public speaker. 

About Roger Sullivan, we asked a few weeks 
ago if he had sold his gas stock. We understand 
that he has sold it. It would be a pleasure 
to know when he sold it, and to whom; when he 
got it, and from whom; and in what his money 
is invested now. 





Food Standards 


HE desire of the American people to know 
what they are buying is meeting a sympa- 
thetic response from enough food munyfacturers, 
and enough periodicals and newspapers tu assure 
the public of improving standards. The fact that 
one of the big publications for women has just 
engaged an expert chemist of national reputation 
to pass on all its food advertising is a symptom of 
the new spirit. Women are almost one hundred 
per cent. of the purchasers of the advertised 
foods. When the Ladies’ World, therefore, with 
a circulation of over a million, engages Professor 
Allyn not only to write a page every month, giv- 
ing such information about the food situation as 


he thinks needed, but to veto any food advertis- | 


ing that he wishes to veto, an important step 
ahead is taken. Professor Allyn’s experiment at 
Westfield began on a small scale, and has in a 











short time become a national influence. A few | 


grocers and a few consumers in a small New 


England town decide that it is for the welfare of | 


everybody that purchasers going into a store 
should know that certain foods have passed the 
test of the Westfield laboratory. Therefore it 
speedily becomes impossible for any food to get a 
market at Westfield that has not Professor Al- 
lyn’s endorsement. This little experiment, being 
so successful, is repeated on a national scale, with 
results so satisfactory that the leading manufac- 
turers accept and approve it, and many change 
their standards in order to meet the test. Pro- 
fessor Allyn, in the Ladies’ World, will continue 
his principle of giving special attention to point- 
ing out the food that is exactly what it purports 
to be. He keeps the privilege of criticising unde- 
sirable foods, but will rely mainly on the con- 
structive work of promoting the best. If atten- 
tion is fixed upon the best, the survival of the 
poorer grades becomes difficult, and wide-awake 
manufacturers hurry to meet the standards in- 
sisted upon by a public that is being educated 
rapidly. 


Two Kinds of Sweetness 


HERE is a sweetness of the child, and a 
sweetness of the old. The sweetness of the 
child is largely independent of his personality. It is 
in his ways and in his looks, and the same thing 
is true, though not quite so much of the young 
woman. But when sweetness comes at sixty, it is 
the expression of the very nature of the soul. Mr. 
Barrie somewhere, we believe, has said that no 
woman is really beautiful until she is fifty-three. 
The beauty that is worth most is the beauty that 
is connected with the character itself. 
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A Chicago Event 


HE removal of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young from 
the superintendence of the Chicago Public 


Schools was a catastrophe that for once brought | 


warring forces into complete accord on a public 
issue. The mass meeting at which their wrath 
against a clique of pettifogging politicians found 
expression was accomplished by Chicago women, 
armed with the ballot and no longer to be put 
off with courteous evasion. 
of five of Mrs. Young’s enemies on the board of 
education fell into the basket. It was impor- 
tant as a demonstration of the power of en- 
franchised women, and significant also, because 
it brought together social forces that almost never 
meet in the public forum except for combat. 
Idealists ' ave shaken their heads after watching 


|) +h. Coudict at Lawrence and Los Angeles. On 


that Chicago platform sat socialists and trades- 
unionists, capitalists and reformers, defenders of 
the established order, and fiery rebels. There 
was even one anarchist. <All were moved by the 
same wrath and demanded the same action. 

To the people of Chicago Mrs. Young stood 
for something outside political or economic 
theory. Mrs. Young was head of the public 
schools. She taught neither capitalism nor so- 
cialism, neither conservatism nor radicalism. 
What she did strive to accomplish was that each 
of Chicago’s 350,000 school children be permitted 
to develop into a man or woman with a healthy 
body, a mind capable of forming its own con- 
clusions from evidence recorded by senses trained 
to accuracy, a spirit alert to beauty, and a fitness 
for doing some part of the world’s work. 


Smoot 


HEN in arecent article on “‘ The Converted 
Senate” -McGregor inadvertently omitted 
the nameof Senator ReedSmoot from the group of 
Republican leaders who “reached their later prom- 
inence by regularity, experience and the operation 
of the old priority rule,” patriotic inhabitants 
of Utah arose to claim the credit. Their claim 
is sound. Smoot was Aldrich’s right-hand man 
in the debate on the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill 
and in the preparation of that fore-doomed 
measure. His chief characteristic is a remark- 
able memory for facts and figures, and Aldrich 
turned over to him the memory work necessary. 
Since Aldrich’s retirement Smoot has sunk to his 
real level. He is one of the remaining “Old 
Guard” so fearfully injured by the election 
contests of the last four years. He voted with 
Gallinger, Penrose, Warren, Crane, Guggenheim 
and Wetmore, when even the other regulars re- 
volted. Latterly, with the popular election of 
Senators becoming a reality, and his own term 
expiring on March 4, 1915, Smoot has tried to 
develop into an orator, rushing up and down the 
middle aisle of the Senate and shaking threaten- 
ing fingers at the opposition, accomplishing on the 
whole a laughable performance. Smoot is likely 
to have as his Democratic competitor a Mormon, 
Judge King, appointed Judge by Cleveland. 
Unless Utah wishes to keep a reactionary Senator 
who will be merely able to protest against pro- 
gressive measures, Smoot will be a desirable 
Senator to keep at home. 


The official heads | 


| 


Virility 

NE of the most energetic thinkers of our 
acquaintance has written us a protest about 
the Mexican policy of the Administration. He 

says: ; 
“T like your kind of Feminism which says 
women may do more, but I loathe the Bryanistic 
middle-class Feminism which says men shall do 
_less. That stops fighting, swearing, and wars for 
conquest. In faith, the only excusable war is a 
sure thing war of conquest, when the superior 
_ crushes the inferior race. That’s progress. Wars 
| between equals are much less likely to make for 
_ progress. The other Chautauqua Feminism that 
is abolishing capital punishment and all other 
masculine sports,—nix. I think your old pal 
Wilson is troubled with that. We took a piece 
of Mexico, before, for the basest of reasons. 


_ Aren’t you glad we did it? If not, would you 


give it back? The old hymn says, ‘dare to do 
right.’ Anybody dares to do right. What a 
nation needs now and then is a man who dares to 
do wrong,—to other nations, like various Romans, 
Peter the Great, Bismarck, and most English ex- 
cept Gladstone. I was for Wilson until he got 
sentimental in international politics. In this zeal 
for the higher, softer civilization, he is keeping 
civilization from spreading naturally. He’s a 
damned vegetarian, I believe.” 

There is, in the first place, a vast difference 
between doing what you think to be wrong at the 
time, and what you later decide was wrong. 
The general conscience of the country was not 
against the Mexican war, although the con- 
science of certain enlightened individuals like 
Abraham Lincoln was. The conscience of the 
white man was not against the general treatment 
of the Indian, although *' would have admitted 
the faults of individua! Moreover, any one who 
reads the history of Pennsylvania and William 
Penn will realize that the Indian could have been 
put into a subordinate place without crime. 
It is something of a slip in logic to look upon a 
certain part of the world’s history, and observe 
that it included progress, and therefore to justify 
all that was done. Is it not probable that 
progress would have come without the partic- 
ular faults, and that it would have been a 
higher progress? The world is not perfect, and it 
might have been better if man had been guided by 
kinder motives. Mr. Wilson’s policy in Mexico 
is exactly the opposite of timid or soft. It takes 
a great deal of boldness to state to the world that 
the United States will take the responsibility of 
avoiding war, and at the same time of skilfully 
steering the Mexican Revolution toward an out- 
come which may have some real advantage to 
the Mexican people. It takes much more cour- 
age for Wilson to pass a genuinely lower tariff, 
and then to proceed to a currency bill, and then to 
pass right on to grappling with the essentials of 
the trust problem, than it would to send some 
soldiers down to Mexico, to get a few of them 
killed, and a few Mexicans. If we are to use 
masculine as a word of praise, is it not more 
masculine to grapple with the profound economic, 
industrial, and ethical questions of today, than to 
imitate the violence of the past? 

A country becomes great by carrying out 
greatly the ideals of its own time. 
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Three P’s in Pennsylvania 


ENROSE, BOIES, is one of them of course. 

He will be the Republican nominee to suc- 
ceed himself in the Senate. He stands for every- 
thing the American people as a whole have deeply 
resolved to be rid of in political methods and 
causes. 

Palmer, A. Mitchell; is another. He is the 
leader of the Pennsylvania Democracy by virtue 
of sheer ability. He is urged to become the 
nominee either for the Senate or the Governor- 
ship in the pending campaign. 

Pinchot, Gifford, is also a citizen of Penn- 
sylvania, although as a figure he is national. 
Palmer has a worthy ambition to become Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania and to redeem the state 
from its long era of corruption and incom- 
petency at Harrisburgh, an era replete with 
scandals that have cried to Heaven. The Demo- 
crats have no leader so conspicuous as Palmer, 
the Progressives none so acceptable as Pinchot. 
Under the primary system, Democrats and 
Progressives will each nominate a Governor and a 
Senator, and this will preclude any formal fusion. 
But with Palmer for Governor and Pinchot for 


Senator on their respective tickets, it will be hard | 


to prevent, in the popular elections, a sentimental 
fusion on Palmer for Governor and Pinchot for 
Senator. There may even be formed an Anti- 
Penrose party, casting no inconsiderable vote, 
which will nominate Palmer and Pinchot, and 
hold the balance of power. The contest will be 
close, in any event. The vote in the Presiden- 
tial election in 1912 was: For Roosevelt, 447,426; 
for Wilson, 395,619; for Taft, 273,305. But 
Roosevelt’s powerful personality and Taft’s 
inherent weakness will not be factors in the 
pending campaign. The Pennsylvania Progress- 
ives voted for the Democratic Tariff Bill. No 
one has ever accused Penrose of not being a 
Protectionist. There will hardly be a more 
interesting contest in the nation than that in 
which Palmer, Penrose and Pinchot will be the 
central figures. 


A Sign of the Times 
R. KEITH has given orders that anti- 


suffrage jokes are to be cut out of his 
vaudeville circuit. The first standardized joke 
that he cut out was the mother-in-law joke. 
That was probably removed merely because 
of iriteness, but the probable reason for 
stopping the anti-suffrage jokes was lack of 
sympathy in the audiences. Changes in vaude- 
ville audiences are one of the best possible 
examples of the general change in the pub- 
lic’s point of view. The only still more sig- 
nificant changes, as reflected from the stop, 
are those which take place in moving picture 
audiences. 


A Change 


S late as 1694, actors, merely through being 

actors, were supposed to be damned 
through all eternity. It cannot be denied 
that the human race in some ways improves. 
We have no such superstition now, even about 
managers. 





is much. 





A New Othello 


HE person who loves literature is likely to 
care more for tragedy when he is sixteen 
than when he is forty. Is this because his fiber 
grows softer? Notentirely. It is partly because 
high comedy, the picture of actual characteristics 
of mankind, becomes more interesting with ex- 
perience. It is partly because tragedy strikes the 
high points in human experience instead of the 
details, and youth needs the landmarks of life. 
Youth needs background and gets it from these 
great generalizations. Youth is the age of re- 
flection on its more emotional side, and tragedy 
gives thought highly colored with emotion. 

As the distinguished actor, Ferbes-Robertson, 
has just given an Othello new to this country, 
the question of the place of the world’s greatest 
dramatist in the intellectual life of today is 
again naturally brought forward. If a genius 
as great as Shakespeare were writing about people 
and events of today, the populace would welcome 
him with gratitude and enthusiasm. The lan- 
guage and characters and stories of Shakespeare 


_ are far away from the average experience, and 


so our people go to see the work of inferior men 
dealing with matters within their range. Usually, 
when the spectator is heard making remarks 
at a Shakespearean performance, it is about some 
strictly human side. At “Othello,” for instance, 
a woman who sat behind us remarked that Iago 
was “certainly some villain.” She probably 
had not the training to appreciate the extraor- 
dinary eloquence of Iago, his richness in style, 
his nobility in expression. Never was villainy 
expressed in more magnificent language. 

The great réle played by Iago is indeed one 
reason that Othello has not as human an appeal 
as the other three of the marvelous quartette 
written so near together. In “Hamlet,” “‘Mac- 
beth,” and “King Lear,” the spectator is not 
put so on the rack. There is more light and 
shade; there is more reconciliation, more accept- 
ance. What happens to Hamlet does not seem 


' outrageous. It is at least connected with his 


character. The horrors of “Macbeth” are all a 
part of the ambition of the warrior and his wife. 


| The tragedy of “Lear” is accepted as the natural 


fate of an old man who has spoiled himself and 
spoiled his children. In “Othello,” however, the 
frightful distress grows from an external cause. 
If Iago’s villainy had caused a general catastrophe 
in which he himself was the most conspicuous 
sufferer, it would have been more acceptable 
tragedy, but his fate is a detail, and the main 
spectacle is of one character suffering through 
the villainy of another. Such a conception is al- 
most entirely pain although it is a wonderfully 
constructed play, perhaps in construction the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s, but it has nothing like 
his usual variety of mood and type. Nevertheless, 
although “‘Othello” does not rank in our affections 
with its three companions, or with “Romeo and 
Juliet,” its greatness makes life less common- 
place and makes purpose larger. Forbes-Robert- 
son is not the violent, primitive Moor that Othello 
is usually conceived to be, but a highly civilized 
cerebral type, although goaded to frenzy. Not 
all sides of the Moor are realized, but the pathos, 
the tenderness, the pity of it are there,—and that 
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The Darkened Path 


By PERCEVAL GIBBON 


Illustrated by George Bellows 


HE captain reached a hand forth and touched the 
mate’s arm. 
“Set down, James,” he said quietly. 

The mate made a curious quick grimace and sat 
forthwith. “Shove off,”’ ordered the captain. 

Johnny Cos, the yellow, woolly-haired boatman, ply- 
ing his oars, sat perforce in face of his passengers and 
close to them. He would have preferred it otherwise; 
there had been something in the mate’s face which 
daunted him. He glanced at it again furtively as he 
pulled away from the square-sterned American schooner 
which had ridden over the bar in the twilight of dawn and 
anchored, spectral and strange, in Beira Harbor. The 
mate’s face was sirong and sunburnt, the face of a man 
of lively passions and crude emotions; but as he sat gaz- 
ing fort’. at the little hectic town across the smooth har- 
‘por, it had a cast of profound and desperate unhappiness. 


Johnny Cos had not words to tell himself what he saw;, 


he only knew, with awe and a certain fear, that he moved 
in the presence of something tragic. 

“James,” began the captain again. 

The mate withdrew his miserable eyes from the scene. 
“What?” 

“There ain’t any reason why—” began the captain, 
and paused and looked doubtfully upon the faithful 
Johnny Cos. “Do you speak English?” 

“Yes, sar,” replied Johnny ingratiatingly. “You 
want good ’otel, cap’n? Good, cheap ’otel? I geeve you 
da card; ’Otel Lisbon, sar. All cap’n go there.” 

“No,” said the captain shortly. “We can talk better 
when we get ashore, James,” he added to the mate. 

“You c’n wait to take me aboard again,” said the 
captain when the wharf was reached; and the two men 
went slowly together into the town, along the streets of 
ankle-deep sand, toward the office of the consul. 


T was an hour later that the loafers on the veranda 
of the Savoy Hotel observed their slow approach. 
They had done whatever business they had with the 
consul. They were deep in talk; the captain’s grizzled 
head was bent toward his shorter companion, and some- 
thing of the mate’s trouble reflected itself in his hard, 
strongly graven face. In the merciless deluge of sun- 
light, and upon the openness of the street, they made 
a singular grouping; they seemed to be by virtue of some 
matter that engrossed and governed them, aloof and re- 
mote, a target set up by Destiny. 

By the steps of the hotel the captain paused, wiping 
the shining sweat from his face. The eavesdroppers in 
the long chairs cocked their ears. 

“James,” they heard him say, “it’s bad, it’s just as 
bad as it can be. But it ain’t no reason to go short of a 
drink with a saloon close handy.” 

He motioned with his head toward the shade of the 
long veranda, with the bar opening from it and its 
bottles in view. The mate, frowning heavily, nodded, 
and the pair of them entered and passed between the 
wicker chairs with the manner of being unconscious of 

_their occupants. 

From within the bar their voices droned indistinctly 
forth to the listeners. 

’ “Leavin’ you here,” they heard the captain say, “James, 
I’m sorry right through; but you said yourself se 

“Sure,” the mate’s voice answered hoarsely. “Here 
or hell, or anywhere, what’s the difference to me now?”’ 

After that they moved to the window, and what they 
said further was indistinguishable. The loafers on the 
veranda exchanged puzzled looks; they lacked a key to 
the talk they had heard. When at last the two seamen 
departed they summoned forth the barman for further 
information. But that white-jacketed diplomat, who 
looked on from the sober side of the bar at so much that 
was salient to the life of Beira, was not able to help them. 





‘6 


But the mate’s conduct continued to be as unusual 
as his words overheard on the veranda. He did not 
accompany the captain back to the ship, and in the after- 
noon he was seen sitting on the parapet of the sea-wall, his 
face propped in his hands, staring out across the shining 
water of the harbor. The vehement sun beat down upon 
his blue-coated back and the hard felt hat that covered 
his head; he should have been in an agony of discomfort 
and no little danger, clad as he was; but he sat with- 
out moving, facing the water and the craft that lay 
at their anchors upon it. It was Father Bates, the tall 
Scotch priest, who saw him and crossed the road to him. 
“My friend,” the priest accosted him, with a light 
tap on the shoulder, “you'll die the sooner if you take your 
hat off; but you'll die anyhow, if you go on sitting here.” 
At his touch the mate looked round sharply. The 
tall white-clad father, under his green-lined sun-umbrella, 
rested a steady look on his face. 

“You're in trouble, I’m afraid,” said the priest. “Is 
there anything a man can do for you?” 

“No!” The word came hoarsely but curt from 
the mate’s throat. “Leave me alone!” 

The tall priest nodded. “Nothing a man can do, eh?” 
he said. “ Well, then—you know who can help you, don’t 
you?” 

The miserable rebellious eyes of the young man 
hardened. ; 

“Leave me alone,” he growled. “Say, you’re a kind 
of a missionary, ain’t you? Well, I don’t want none of 
your blasted cant—see?”’ 

The father smiled. “I know how you feel. My name 
is Father Bates, and any one will show you where I live. 
Bates—don’t forget! And I really wouldn’t sit much 
longer in that sun if I were you.” 

A sound like a snarl was his answer as he passed on. 
Looking back before he turned the corner, he saw that 
the mate had returned to his old posture, brooding in 
his strange and secret sorrow over the irresponsive sea. 

He was still there at sunset when the schooner went 
out, holding himself apart from the little group of Beira 
people who halted to watch her departure. Upon her 
poop a couple of figures were plain to sight, and one of 
these waved a hand toward the shore as though to bid 
farewell to the man they left behind. The mate, how- 
ever, made no response. He watched unmoving, while she 
approached the heads and glided from view, her slender 
topmasts lingering in sight over the dull green of the 
mangroves, with the sunset flush lighting them deli- 
cately. Then she was gone, like a silent visitor who 
withdraws a presence that has scarcely been felt. 

The mate crossed the road and addressed the man 
who stood nearest. 

““Where’s the deepo?” he demanded abruptly. “The 
railway station?” 

The other gave directions which the mate heard, frown- 
ing. Then, without thanking his guide, he turned to 
walk heavily through the foot-clogging sand in the direc- 
tion indicated. 


T was a hundred and fifty miles up the line that 
he next emerged to notice, at Mandigos, that outpost 
set in the edge of the jungle, where the weary tele- 
graphists sweat through the sunny monotony of the days, 
and are shaken at night by the bitter agues that infest 
the land. 

The mate dropped from the train here, still clad as 
at Beira in thick, stifling sea-cloth and his hard hat, 
though his collar was now but a limp frill. He came 
lurching, on uncertain feet, into the establishment of 
Hop Sing, the only seller of strong drink at Mandigos. 
The few languid, half-clad men who lounged within 
looked up at him in astonishment. He pointed shakily 
toward a bottle on the primitive bar. “Gimme some 
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of that,”’ he croaked from 
a parched throat. 

The smiling Chinaman, 
silk-clad and supple, 
poured a drink for him, 
watched him consume it, 
and forthwith poured an- 
other. With the replen- 
ished tumbler in his hand 
the mate returned his look. 

“What you starin’ at, 
you Chow?” he de- 
manded. 

The subtle-eyed China- 
man ceased neither. to 
smile nor to stare. 

“My tink you velly 
sick man. Two shillin’ to 
pay, please.” 

“Sick!’’ repeated the 
mate. “Sick! you—-you 
know, do ye?” 


AY,” he demanded 
hoarsely, “it—it 
don’t show on me?”’ 





UT the end of the tale 
came later. It was 
told in the veranda of 
Father Bates’ house at 
Beira, by Dan Terry, as 
he lay on his cot and 
drank in the air from the 
sea in life-restoring drafts. 
It was evening when he 
told it, propped up on his 
pillows, with the blankets 
drawn up under his chin, 
and his lean, leathery face, 
a little softened by his 
fever, fronting the long. 
benevolent visage of 
Father Bates. The father 
had a_ deck-chair, and 
sprawled in it at length, 
listening over his deep 
Boer pipe. A faint, bitter 
ghost of an odor tainted 
the still air from the man- 
groves beyond the town, 
and there was heard, like 
an undertone in the talk, 


The Chinaman made b the distant slumberous 
soothing gestures. “My * He had run away from the sight of men of his own color” murmur of the tide on the 
see,” he answered. “But beach. 


dem feller belong here, him not sze nothing. All-a-light 
foh him. Two shillin’ to pay, please.” 

The mate dragged a coin from his pocket and dropped 
it on the bar. He turned at last to the others, as though 
he now first noticed them. 

““What’s back of here?” he asked abruptly, motioning 
as he spoke to the still palms which poised over the 
galvanized-iron roofs. 

“How d’you mean?” a tall, willowy man in pajamas 
answered him surprisedly. “There’s nothing beyond 
here. It’s just wild country.” 

““No white man?” asked the mate. 

“Lord, no!”’ said the other. “White men die out 
there. It’s just trees and niggers and wild beasts and 
fevers.” He looked at the mate with a touch of 
amusement breaking through his curiosity. “You 
weren’t thinking of goin’ there—in that kit—were you?”’ 

The mate finished his drink and set his glass down. 

“T am goin’ there,” he answered. 

“But look here!” The telegraphists broke into a 
clamor. ‘ You’ve been too Jong in the sun; that’s what’s 
the matter with you. You can’t go up there, man; 
you'd be dead before morning.” 

The tall man, whom the mate had spoken to first, had 
a shrewd word to add. “If it’s any little thing like 
murder, dontcher know, why—the border’s just a few 
hours up the line.” 

“Murder!” exclaimed the mate, and uttered a bark of 
laughter. 


HEY were possibly a little afraid of him. He had 

the physique of a fighter and the presence of a man 
accustomed to exercise a crude authority. Their pro- 
tests and warnings died down; and, after all, a man’s 
life and death are very much his own concern in those 
regions. 

He gave a half-nod to the other men, but no word, 
pulled his hard hat forward on his brow, and walked 
out to the aching sunlight and toward a path that led 
between two iron huts to the fringe of the riotous bush. 
The telegraphists crowded to look after him, but he did 
not turn his head. He paused beneath the great palms, 
where the ground was clear; then the thigh-deep grass, 
which is the lip of the bush, was about him, gray, dry 
as straw, rustling as he thrust through it with the 
noise of paper being crumpled in the hands. A green 
parrot, balancing clown-like on a twig, screamed rau- 
cously; he glanced up at its dazzle of feathers. Then the 


wall of the bush itself yielded to his thrusting, let him 
through, and closed behind his blue-clad back. Africa 


had received him to her silence and her mystery. 


“But how did you first get to hear of him?” the 
father was asking, carrying on the talk. 

“Oh, that was queer!” said Dan. “You see, I was 
makin’ a cut clean across country to that river of mine, 
and, as far as I could tell, I was in a stretch of land where 
there hasn’t been one other white man in twenty years. 
Bad travelin’ it was—swamp, cane, and swamp again for 
days; the mud stinkin’ all day, the mist poisoning you all 
night, the cane cutting and scratching and slashing you. 
It was as bad as anything I’ve seen yet. And it was 
while we were splashin’ and strugglin’ through this 
that I saw, lying at the foot of an aloe—of all created 
things—an old hat. I thought for a moment that 
the sun had got to my brain. An old, hard, black 
derby hat it was, caved in a bit, and soaked, and 
all that, but a hat all the same. I couldn’t have 
been more surprised if it had been an iceberg. You 
see, except my own hat, I hadn’t seen a hat for over 
two years.” 

Father Bates nodded and stroked the big bow! of his 
pipe with a practiced thumb. 

“Tt might ha’ meant anything,” Dan went on: “a 
chap makin’ for my river, for instance. So the next 
Kafir village I came to I went into the matter. I sat 
down in the doorway of the biggest hut, and had the pop- 
ulation up before me to answer questions.” 

“They were willing?” asked the father. 

“T HAD a gun across my knees,” explained Dan; “but 

they were willing enough without that. And a queer 
yarn they had to tell too: I couldn’t quite make it out 
at first. It began with an account of a village hit by 
smallpox close by. Their way of dealing with small- 
pox is simple: they quarantine the infected village by 
posting armed men round it until all the villagers are 
starved to death or killed by the smallpox; then they 
burn the village. It costs nothing, and it keeps the 
disease under. This village, it seems, was particularly 
easy to deal with, since it stood three hundred yards from 
the nearest water, and the water was placed out of 
bounds. 

“Tt must have been about the third day after the 
quarantine was declared that the—the incident occurred. 
A man and a girl, carrying empty water-pots, had come 
out of the village toward the stream. The armed out- 
posts, with their big stabbing assagais ready in their 
hands, ordered them back, but the poor creatures were 
crazed with thirst, and desperate. They were pleading 
and crying and still creeping forward, the man first, the 
girl a few steps behind, mad for just water. _What hap- 
pened first was in the regular order of things in those 
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parts. The fellows on guard simply waited, and when the 
man was up to them one stepped forward and drove 
the thirty-inch blade of a stabbing-assagai clean through 
him. Then they stood ready to do the same to the girl 
as soon as she arrived. 

“She had tumbled to her knees at the sight of the 
killing, and was crying and begging piteously for water. 
They said she held out her arms to them and bowed her 
head between. After a while, when they did not answer, 
she got to her feet and stood looking at the dead body 
stretched in the sun, the long blades of the spears and 
the shining of the water beyond. It was as though she 
was making up her mind about them, for at last she 
picked up her water-pot and came forward toward her 
sure and swift death. The assagai-men were so intent 
on her that none of them seems to have heard a man who 
came out of the bush close behind them. One of them, 
as I was told, had actually flung back his arm for the 
thrust—and the girl, she hadn’t even flinched! The 
thing was within an inch of being done: the stabbing- 
assagai goes like lightning, you know: she must have 
been tasting the very bitterness of death. The man 
from the bush was not a second too soon. The first 
they knew of him was a roar, and he had the shaft 
of the assagai in his hand and had plucked it from 
its owner. 

He must have moved like a young earthquake and 
bellowed like a full-grown-thunder-storm. All my 
informants laid stress on his voice; he exploded in their 
midst with an uproar that overthrew their senses, and 
whacked right and left with fist and foot and assagai. He 
was a white man; it took them some seconds to see that 
through the dirt on him; he was clad in rags of cloth, and 
his head was bare, and he raged like a sackful of tiger- 
cats. He really must have been something extraordinary 
in the way ofa fighter, for he scattered a clear dozen 
of them and sent them flying for their lives. One 
man said that when he was safe he looked back. The 
white man, with the assagai on his shoulder, was 
stumping ahead into the infected village, and the 
girl—she was lying down at the edge of the water 











A district with N’Komo’s mark on it, torture, you know, mutilation—beastliness ” 





drinking avidly. 
fight.” 

Father Bates nodded. 
“Yes?” 

“Well, the cordon being broken, those of the villagers 
who weren’t too far gone to walk on their feet promptly 
scattered, naturally, and no one tried to stop them. 
When at last the people from the neighboring kraals 
plucked up courage to go and look at the place, they found 
there only the bodies of the dead. The white man had 
gone too. They never saw him again, but from time to 
time there came rumors from the north and east—tales 
of a wanderer who injected himself suddenly into men’s 
affairs, withdrew again and went away, and they re- 
membered the white man who roared. He was already 
passing into a myth. 

“T couldn’t make head nor tail of the thing; but one 
point was clear: since this white man had _ neither 
Kafirs nor gear he couldn’t hurt my river, and that was 
what chiefly mattered to me just then. I might have 
forgotten him altogether, but that I came on his 
tracks again, and then, to finish with, I saw the man 
himself. 


She hadn’t even looked up at the 


“Poor creatures,” he said. 


” E must have been getting a reputation for 

uncanniness from every village he touched at. 
By the time I came up with the scene of his next really 
notable doings he was umtagait in full form—super- 
natural, you know, a thing to be dreaded and conciliated. 
And I don’t wonder, really. Here was a man without 
weapons, bareheaded in the sun, speaking no word of 
any native language, alone and nearly naked, plunging 
ahead through that wild unknown country and no harm 
coming to him. You can’t play tricks of that sort with 
Africa, the old girl holds too many trumps; but this 
chap was doing it. It was against nature. 

“He’d made his way up to a place where I always 
expect trouble. There is, or rather, there was then, a 
brute of a chief there, a fellow named N’Komo, who paid 
tribute to M’Kombi, and was sort of protected and sup- 
ported by him. He was always slopping over his borders 
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with a handful of fighting men and burning and slaugh- 
tering and raping among the peaceful kraals. A devil he 
was—a real, black devil for cruelty and lust. He had 
just started on a campaign when this lonely white man 
arrived in the neighborhood, passing through a bit of a 
district with N’Komo’s mark on it in the form of burned 
huts and bodies of people. A man N’Komo had killed 
was a sight to make Beelzebub sick. Torture, you 
know; mutilation—beastliness! The white man must 
have seen a good many such bodies. 

“N’Komo and his swashbucklers had slept the night 
in a captured kraal, and were still there in the morning 
when the white man arrived. I know exactly the kind 
of scene it was. The carcasses of the cattle slaughtered 
- for meat would be lying all over the place between the 
round huts, and bodies of men and women and children 
with them. - The place would be swarming with the tall, 
black spearmen, each with a skin over his shoulder and 
about his loins; there would be a fearful jabber, a clatter 
of voices and laughter, and probably screams, horrible 
screams, from some poor nigger whose death they’d be 
dragging out hour after hour, for their fun. Near the 
main gate N’Komo was holding an indaba with his chief 
bucks. I’ve seen him many times—a great coal-black 
brute, six foot four in height, with the flat, foolish, good- 
natured-looking face that fooled people into thinking hima 
decent sort. I wish I’d shot him the first time I saw him. 


* WELL. the indaba—the council, you know—was in 

full swing when up comes this white man, run- 
ning as if for his life, and wailing—wailing! The Kafir 
who told me had seen it from where he was lying, 
tied hand and foot, waiting his turn for the firebrands 
and the knives. He said: ‘He wailed like one who 
mourns for the dead!’ There was a burnt kraal not a 
mile away, so one can guess what he had been seeing 
and was wailing about. ‘His face,’ the nigger told me, 
‘was like the face of one who has lived through the tor- 
ment of N’Komo and is thirsty for death—a face to hide 
one’s eyes before. And it was white and shining like 
ivory!’ He came thus, pelting blindly at a run, into 
the midst of N’Komo’s war indaba. 

“He picked out N’Komo as the chief man there in a 
moment; that was easy enough; and he broke into a 
torrent of words, gesticulating and pointing back in 
the direction from which he had come. Telling him of 
what he had seen, of course—poor beggar! Can’t you 
imagine him, with those tall, surprised black soldiers all 
round him and the great dangerous bulk of negro king 
before him, trying to make them understand, trembling 
with horror and fury, raging in homely, useless English 
against the every-day iniquity of Africa? Can’t you 
imagine it, Padre?” 

“Ssh! You'll get a temperature,” warned Father 
Bates. “Yes; I can imagine it. It makes me humble.” 

“You see, I know what had maddened him. The first 
work of N’Komo’s I ever saw was a young mother and a 
baby—dead and—and finished with; and it nearly sent 
me off my head. If I’d been half the man this poor 
beggar was, I’d have had N’Komo’s skin salted and sun- 
dried before I slept. He—he didn’t wait to mourn about 
things; he went straight ahead to find the man who 
done them and deal with him. 

“Probably they took him for a lunatic; at any rate, 
they soon began to laugh at him, shaking and talking 
in their midst. He was a new thing to have sport with 
and N’Komo presently leaned forward, grinning, touched 
him on the arm, and pointed. The white man’s eyes 
followed the black finger to where a poor devil lay on the 
ground, impaled by a stake through his stomach. It was 
N’Komo’s way of telling him what to expect, and he 
understood. He stopped talking. 


" ‘THE nigger who saw it all and told me about it said 

that when the white man had looked round on all the 
horrors he turned again toward N’Komo, and at the sight 
of his eyes N’Komo ceased to grin. His brute face went 


all to bits, as a Kafir’s does when he is frightened. But 
the white man made a little backward jerk with his hand, 
—that’s what it seemed like to the nigger who told me,— 


and suddenly, from nowhere in particular, a big pistol 
materialized in his grip. He must have been pretty 
clever at the draw. His hand came up, there was a 
smart little crack, a spit of smoke, and N’Komo, the 
great war-chief, was rolling on the ground, making 
horrible noises like—like bad plumbing, with half his 
throat shot away, and the man who had done it 
was backing toward the main gate with the big 
revolver swinging to right and left across the group 
of warriors. 

“And he got away, too. That, really, is the most 
wonderful part of the whole thing. I expect that as 
soon as N’Komo was settled, the usual row and the 
usual murders began by various would-be successors. 
By night they had all started north again, on a hot-foot 
race to occupy and hold the head kraal, and the country 
was clear of them, and the white man’s credit as a 
magic-worker stood higher than ever. He could have 
had anything he liked in any of the kraals for the 
asking; he could have been lawgiver, king, and god. 
But he was off in the bush again, alone and restless and 
mysterious, with his ivory-white face and his eyes full of 
pain and anger.” 

“Aye,” said Father Bates, “pain and anger—that’s 
what it was! And at last you saw him yourself, didn’t 
you?” 


“VES,” said Dan, “I saw him. I was at my river 

then, combing the gold out of it, when a Kafir trek- 
king down told me of him. He was at a kraal fifty 
miles away—two days’ journey, lying up with a hurt 
foot. The gold was coming out of that river by the bot- 
tleful; it wasn’t a thing to take one’s eyes off for a mo- 
ment; but a white man, the white man who had killed 
N’Komo—well, I couldn’t keep away. I spun a yarn to 
my men about a lion spoor that I wanted to follow, and 
off I went by myself and did that fifty miles of bush 
and six-foot grass and rocks in thirty hours, which was 
pretty good, considerin’. It was afternoon when I came 
through a patch of palms and saw the kraal lying just 
beyond. 

“T hadn’t much of an idea what kind of man I expected 
to see. [rather fancy I expected to be disappointed, to 
find him nothing out of the way after all, and to learn 
that nine tenths of the yarns about him were just nigger 
lies. I was thinking all that as I stopped in the palms’ 
shade to mop the sweat out of my hat, and then—I saw 
him! 

“He was passing between me and the huts, a strange 
lame figure, leaning on a stick, with a few rags of clothing 
bound about him. His head, with its matted thick 
hair, was bare to the thresh of the sun; he was thick-set, 
shortish, slow-moving, a sorrowful and laborious figure. 
I saw the shine of his bare skin, and even the droop and 
sorrow of his heavy face. I stood and watched him 
for perhaps a minute in the shadow under those great 
masts of palms; I saw him as clearly as I see you; and 
suddenly a light came to me, and I knew—I understood 
it all. His loneliness, his pain and anger, his wanderings 
in that savage wilderness, the wild misery of his eyes 
and the ivory-white of his stricken face—I understood 
completely. He had run away from the sight of men of 
his own color—he would have no use for me. So then 
and there I turned and went back through the palms and 
started on the trek for my own camp. It was all I could 
do for him.” 

“But,” said Father Bates, “you’ve not said what it 
was that you saw.” 

“Padre,” said Dan, “that poor, poor fellow who loomed 
to the Kafirs like a great and merciful god,—he was a 
leper as white as snow!” 

“Holy saints defend us!”’ The father made a startled 
motion of crossing himself, staring at Dan’s lean, somber 
face in a blankness of consternation. “So that’s what 
it was then! A leper!” 

“That’s what it was,” said Dan. 
in the East.” 

“He said,” continued the father—“he said he had no 
use for my blasted cant. And he hadn’t—he hadn’t. He 


knew more than I.” 


“T’ve seen it before 
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Industrial trusts 


ig Men and Little Business 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


Being Part VII of “Breaking the Money Trust” 


N the preceding articles Mr. Brandeis has described the formation of the money 
trust, its evil effects, and some of the methods, such as legislation and publicity, 
by which it may be broken up. In this article he answers the argument that 
the investment banker is to be credited with financing our pioneer industries. 


. P. MORGAN & CO. declare, in their 
J letter to the Pujo Committee, that 
“practically all the railroad and 
industrial development of this country 
has taken place initially through the 
medium of the great banking houses.” 
That statement is entirely unfounded in 
fact. On the contrary nearly every such 
contribution to our comfort and _ pros- 
perity was “‘initiated”’ without their aid. 
The “great banking houses”’ came into 
relation with these enterprises, either 
after success has been attained, or upon 
“reorganization” after the possibility 
of success had been demonstrated, but 
the funds of the hardy pioneers, who had 
risked their all, were exhausted. 

This is true of our early railroads, of 
our early street railways, and of the auto- 
mobile; of the telegraph, the telephone 
and the wireless; of gas and oil; of har- 
vesting machinery, of our steel industry; 
of the textile, paper and shoe industries; 
and of nearly every other important 
branch of manufacture. The initiation 
of each of these enterprises may properly 
be characterized as “great transactions”’; 
and the men who contributed the finan- 
cial aid and business management neces- 
sary for their introduction are entitled to 
share, equally with inventors, in our 
gratitude for what has been accomplished. 
But the instances are extremely rare where 
the original financing of such enterprises 
was undertaken by investment bankers, 
greatorsmall. It was usually done by some 
common business man, accustomed to tak- 
ing risks; or by some well-to-do friend of 
the inventor or pioneer, who was influenced 
largely by considerations other than 


money-getting. Here and there you will 


find that banker-aid was given; but usually 
in those cases it was a small local banking 
concern, not a “great banking house” 
which helped to “initiate” the undertaking. 


Railroads 


WE have come to associate the great 
bankers with railroads. But their 
part was not conspicuous in the early his- 
tory of the Eastern railroads; and in 
the Middle West the experience was, to 
some extent, similar. The Boston & 
Maine Railroad owns and leases 2,215 
miles of line; but it is a composite of about 
166 separate railroad companies. The 
New Haven Railroad owns and leases 
1,996 miles of line; but it is a com- 
posite of 112 separate railroad companies. 
The necessary capital to build these little 
roads was gathered together, partly 
through state, county or municipal aid; 
partly from business men or landholders 
who sought to advance their special 
interests; partly from investors; and 
partly from well-to-do public-spirited 
men, who wished to promote the welfare 
of their particular communities. About 
seventy-five vears after the first of these 
railroads was built, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
became fiscal agent for all of them by 
creating the New Haven monopoly. 


Steamships 


HE history of our steamship lines is 
similar. In 1902, many years after 
individual enterprises had developed 
practically all the great ocean lines, J. P. 
Morgan & Co., floated the International 
Mercantile Marine with its $52,744,000 





of 414 bonds, now selling at about 60, and 
$100,000,000 of stock (preferred and 
common) on which no dividend has ever 
been paid. That was ninety-five years 
after Robert Fulton, in 1807, with the 
financial aid of Robert R. Livingston, 
a judge and statesman, not a banker, 
demonstrated with the Claremont, that it 
was practicable to propel boats by steam. 
It was sixty-nine years after the three 
Cunard brothers of Halifax and 232 other 
persons—stockholders of the Quebec and 
Halifax Steam Navigation Company— 
joined in supplying about $80,000 to build 
the Royal William,—the first steamer to 
cross the Atlantic. Just sixty-two years 
after the first regular line of transatlantic 
steamers—The Cunard—was founded, Mr. 
Morgan organized the Shipping Trust. 


Telegraph 


HE story of the telegraph is similar. 

The money for developing Morse’s 
invention was supplied by his partner and 
co-worker, Alfred Vail. The initial line 
(from Washington to Baltimore) was 
built with an appropriation of $30,000 
made by Congress in 1843. Sixty-six 
years later J. P. Morgan & Co. became 
bankers for the Western Union through 
financing its purchase by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


Harvesting Machinery 


XA TEXT to railroads and steamships, 
4‘ harvesting machinery has probably 
been the most potent factor in the de- 
velopment of America; and most im- 
portant of the harvesting machines, was 
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Cyrus H. McCormick’s reaper. That 
made it possible to increase the grain 
harvest twenty- or thirty-fold. No invest- 
ment banker had any part in introducing 
this great business man’s invention. 

McCormick was without means; but 
William Butler Ogden, a railroad builder, 
ex-Mayor and leading citizen of Chicago, 
supplied $25,000 with which the 


common stock. About the same time the 
consolidation of the bridge and structural 
works, the tin plate, the sheet steel, the 
hoop and other mills followed; and finally, 
in 1901, the Steel Trust was formed, with 
a capitalization of $1,402,000,000. These 
combinations “ initiated” no development 
in the steel industry. 


hearted, business man of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,. who was willing to risk 
his own money. H. N. Casson tells of 
this, most interestingly, in his “History 
of the Telephone”’: 


“The only man who had money and 
dared to stake it on the future of the 
telephone was Thomas Sanders, 





first factory was built there in 
1847. Fifty-five years later, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. performed 
the service of combining the five 
great harvester companies, 
and received a commission of 
$3,000,000. The concerns then 
consolidated as the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, with 
a capital stock of $120,000,000, 
had been previously capitalized, 
in the aggregate, at about $10,- 
500,000—strong evidence that 
in all the preceding years no 
investment banker had financed 
them. Indeed, McCormick was 
as able in business as in mechani- 
cal invention. Two years after 
Ogden paid him $25,000 for a 
half interest in the business, 
McCormick was able to buy it 
back for $50,000; and there- 
after, until his death in 1884, no 
one, but members of the Mc- 
Cormick family had any 
interest in the business. 


The Banker Era 


T may be urged that railroads 
and steamships, the tele- 
graph and harvesting machinery 
were introduced before the 
accumulation of investment 
capital had developed the in- 
vestment banker, before Ameri- 
ca’s “‘great banking houses” had 
been established; and that, con- 
sequently, it would be fairer to 
enquire what services bankers 
had rendered in connection with 
later industrial development. 
The firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
is fifty-five years old; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. fifty-six years old; 
Lee, Higginson & Co. over fifty 
years; and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. forty-eight years; and yet 
the investment banker seems to 
have had almost as little part in 
“initiating” the great improve- 
ments of the last half century, as 
did bankers in the earlier period. 


Steel 


HE modern steel industry 

of America is forty-five 
years old. The “great bankers”’ 
had no part in initiating it. 
Andrew Carnegie, then already 
aman of large means, introduced 
the Bessemer process in 1868. 
In the next thirty years our steel 
and iron industry increased 
greatly. By 1898 we had far 


Cyrus H. McCormick. 








William Butler Ogden supplied $25,000 with which the 


first harvester factory was built in 1847 


Harvesting machinery has been 
one of the most potent factors in the development of America 


and he did this not mainly for 
business reasons. Both he and 
Hubbard were attached to Bell 
primarily by sentiment, as Bell 
had removed the blight of 
dumbness from Sanders’ little 
son, and was soon to marry 
Hubbard’s_ daughter. Also, 
Sanders had no expectation, at 
first, that so much money would 
be needed. He was not rich. 
His entire business, which was 
that of cutting out soles for shoe 
manufacturers, was not ‘at any 
time worth more than thirty- 
five thousand dollars. Yet, from 
1874 to 1878, he had advanced 
nine-tenths of the money that 
was spent on the telephone. 
The first five thousand tele- 
phones, and more, were made 
with his money. And so many 
long, expensive months dragged 
by before any relief came to 
Sanders, that he was compelled, 
much against his will and his 
business judgment, to stretch 
his credit within an inch of the 
breaking-point to help Bell and 
the telephone. Desperately he 
signed note after note until he 
faced a total of one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars. If the 
new ‘scientific toy’ succeeded, 
which he often doubted, he 
would be the richest citizen in 
Haverhill; and if it failed, 
which he sorely feared, he would 
be a bankrupt. Sanders and 
Hubbard were leasing tele- 
phones two by two, to business 
men who previously had been 
using the private lines of the 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. This great corporation 
was at the time their natural 
and inevitable enemy. It had 
swallowed most of its competi- 
tors, and was reaching out to 
monopolize all methods of com- 
munication by wire. Therosiest 
hope that shone in front of Sand- 
ers and Hubbard was that the 
Western Union might conclude 
to buy the Bell patents, just as 
it had already bought many 
others. In one moment of 
discouragement they had of- 
fered the telephone to President 
Orton, of the Western Union, 
for $100,000; and Orton had 
refused it. ‘What use,’ he 
asked pleasantly, ‘could this 
company make of an electrical 
toy?’ 

“But besides the operation 





outstripped all competitors. 
America’s production about 
equalled the aggregate of Eng- share 
landandGermany. Wehadalso 





“The men who contributed financial aid are entitled to 
our gratitude for what has been accomplished” 


of its own wires, the Western 
Union was supplying customers 
with various kinds of printing- 
telegraphs and dial-telegraphs, 








reduced costs so much that 

Europe talked of the “American Peril.” 
It was 1898, when J. P. Morgan & Co. 
took their first step in forming the Steel 
Trust, by organizing the Federal Steel 
Company. Then followed the combina- 
tion of the tube mills into an $80,000,000 
corporation, J. P. Morgan & Co. taking 
for their syndicate services $20,000,000 of 


The Telephone 


"THE telephone industry is less than 

forty years old. It is probably 
America’s greatest contribution to in- 
dustrial development. The bankers had 
no part in “initiating” it. The glory 
belongs to a simple, enthusiastic, warm- 


some of which could transmit 
sixty words a minute. These accurate 
instruments, it believed, could never 
be displaced by such a scientific oddity 
as the telephone, and it continued to 
believe this until one of its subsidiary 
companies—the Gold and Stock—re- 
ported that several of its machines had 
been superseded by telephones. 
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“At once the Western Union awoke J.P.Morgan&Co.becameinterestedearly It is within ten miles of State Street, 
from its indifference. Even this tiny in one branch of it; but their dominance Boston; but Thomson’s early financial 
nibbling at its business must bestopped. of the business today is due, not to their support came not from Boston bankers, 
It took action quickly, and organized the “‘initiating”’ it, but to their effecting a but mainly from Lynn business men and 
‘American Speaking-Telephone Com- combination, and organizing the General investors; men active, energetic, and used 
pany,’ and with $300,000 capital, and Electric Company in 1892. There were to taking risks with their own money. 
with three electrical inventors, Edison, then three large electrical companies— Prominent among them was Charles A. 


Gray, and Dolbear, on its staff. 


all the bulk of its great wealth 
and prestige, it swept down 
upon Bell and his little body- 
guard. It trampled upon 
Bell’s patent with as little 
concern as an elephant can 
have when he tramples upon 
an ant’s nest. To the com- 
plete bewilderment of Bell, it 
coolly announced that it had 
the only original telephone, 
and that it was ready to sup- 
ply superior telephones with 
all the latest improvements 
made by the original in- 
ventors—Dolbear, Gray, and 
Edison. 

‘The result was strange and 
unexpected. The Bell group, 
instead of being driven from 
the field, were at once lifted to 
a higher level in the business 
world. And the Western Un- 
ion, in the endeavor to protect 
its private lines, became in- 
voluntarily a ‘bell-wether’ to 
lead capitalists in the direc- 
tion of the telephone.” 


VEN then, when financial 
aid came to the Bell enter- 
prise, it was from capitalists, 
not from bankers, and among 
these capitalists was William 
H. Forbes (son of the builder 
of the Burlington) who became 
the first President of the Bell 
Telephone Company. That 
was in 1878. Over twenty 
years later, after the telephone 
had spread over the world, the 
great house of Morgan came 
into financial control of the 
property. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company 
was formed. The process of 
combination became active. 
Since January, 1900, its stock 
has increased from $25,886,300 
to $344,606,400. In six years 
(1906 to 1912), the Morgan 
associates marketed about 
$300,000,000 bonds of that 
company or its subsidiaries. In 
that period the volume of busi- 
ness done by the telephone 
companies had, of course, grown 
greatly, and the plant had to be 
constantly increased; but the 
proceeds of these huge security 
issues were used, to a large ex- 
tent, in effecting combinations; 
that is, in buying out telephone 
competitors; in buying control 
of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company; and in buying up out- 
standing stock interests in semi- 
independent Bell companies. It 
is these combinations which have 
led to the investigation of the 
Telephone Company by the De- 
partment of Justice; and they 


are, in large part, responsible forthe move- the Westinghouse, besides some small 
ment to have the government take over ones. The Thomson-Houston of Lynn, 


the telephone business. 


Electrical Machinery 


6 ere business of manufacturing tions of Prof. Elihu Thomson and Prof. 
electrical machinery and apparatus Houston. Lynn is one of the principal 
is only a little over thirty years old. 


With the Thomson-Houston, the Edison and Coffin, a shoe manufacturer, who became 





“The money for developing Morse’s invention was sup- 
plied by his partner and co-worker, Arthur Vail” 


“Thomas Sanders, the only man who had money and 
dared to stake it on the future of the telephone” 














Business men, who were influenced largely by 
considerations other than money-getting 








Massachusetts, was in many respects the 


leader, having been formed to introduce, sense. 
money from his friends who would take 
a chance with him. He not only 
built the sugar factory (and there 
was never any doubt of his ability to 


among other things, important inven- 


shoe-manufacturing centers of America. 





president of the Thomson- 
Houston Company upon its 
organization and president of 
the General Electric when Mr. 
Morgan formed that company 
in 1892, by combining the 
Thomson-Houston and the Edi- 
son. To his continued service, 
supported by other Thomson- 
Houston men in high positions, 
the great prosperity of the 
company is, in large part, due. 
The two companies so combined 
controlled probably one-half of 
all electrical patents then exist- 
ing in America; and certainly 
more than half of those which 
had any considerable value. 

In 1896 the General Electric 
pooled its patents with the 
Westinghouse, and thus com- 
petition was further restricted. 
In 1903 the General Electric 
absorbed the Stanley Electric 
Company, its other large com- 
petitor, and became the largest 
manufacturer of electric appar- 
atus and machinery in the world. 
In 1912 the resources of the 
Company were $131,942,144. 
It billed sales to the amount of 
$89,182,185. It employed di- 
rectly over 60,000 persons,— 
more than a fourth as many as 
the Steel Trust. And it is pro- 
tected against “undue” com- 
petition, as one of the Mor- 
gan partners has been a director, 
since 1909, in the Westing- 
house,—the only other large 
electrical machinery company 
in America. 


The Automobile 


HE automobile industry is 
about twenty yearsold. It 
is now America’s most prosper- 
ous business. When Henry B. 
Joy, President of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, was asked 
to what extent the bankers 
aided in “initiating” the 
automobile, he replied: 


“It is the observable facts 
of history, it is also my ex- 
perience of thirty years as a 
business man, banker, etc., 
that first the seer conceives 
an opportunity. He has faith 
in his almost second sight. 
He believes he can do some- 
thing—develop a business— 
construct an industry—build 
a railroad—or Niagara Falls 
Power Company,—and make 
it pay! 

““Now the human measure 
is not the actual physical con- 
struction, but the ‘make it 


pay’! 


“A man raised the money in the late 
90s and built a beet sugar factory in 
Michigan. Wiseacres said it was non- 


He gathered together the 
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do that) but he made it pay. The 
next year two more sugar factories were 
built, and were financially successful. 
These were built by private individuals 
of wealth, taking chances in the face of 
cries of doubting bankers and trust 
companies. 

“Once demonstrated that the indus- 
try was a sound one financially and then 
bankers and trust companies would 
lend the new sugar companies which 
were speedily organized—a large part 
of the necessary funds to construct 
and operate. 

‘“The motor-car business was the same. 

“When a few gentlemen followed me 
in my vision of the possibilities of the 
business, the banks and older business 
men (who in the main were the banks) 
said, ‘fools and their money soon to 
be parted ’—etc., etc. 

“Private capital at first establishes 
an industry, backs it through its 
troubles, and, if possible, wins financial 
success when banks would not lend a 
dollar of aid. 

“The business once having proved 
to be practicable and financially suc- 
cessful, then do the banks lend aid 
to its needs.” 


Such also was the experience of the 
greatest of the many financial successes 
in the automobile industry —the Ford 
Motor Company. 


How Bankers Arrest Develop- 


ment 


UT “great banking houses” have not 
merely failed to initiate industrial de- 
velopment; they have definitely arrested 
development because to them the creation 
of the trusts is largely due. The recital 
in the Memorial addressed to the Presi- 
dent by the Investors’ Guild in November, 
1911, is significant: 
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“Tt is a well-known fact that mod- 
ern trade combinations tend strongly 
toward constancy of process and pro- 
ducts, and by their very nature are 
opposed to new processes and new 
products originated by independent in- 
ventors, and hence tend to restrain 
competition in the development and 
sale of patents and’ patent rights; and 
consequently tend to discourage in- 
dependent inventive thought, to the 
great detriment of the nation, and 
with injustice to inventors whom the 
Constitution especially intended to 
encourage and protect in their rights.” 


And more specific was the testimony of 
the Engineering News: 


“We are today something like five 
years behind Germany in iron and 
steel metallurgy, and such innovations 
as are being introduced by our iron and 
steel manufacturers are most of them 
merely following the lead set by for- 
eigners years ago. 

“We do not believe this is because 
American engineers are any less in- 
genious or original than those of 
Europe, though they may indeed be 
deficient in training and _ scientific 
education compared with those of 
Germany. We believe the main cause 
is the wholesale consolidation which 
has taken place in American industry. 
A huge organization is too clumsy to 
take up the development of an origi- 
nal idea. With the market closely 
controlled and profits certain by fol- 
lowing standard methods, those who 
control our trusts do not want the 
bother of developing anything new. 

“We instance metallurgy only by 
way of illustration. There are plenty 
of other fields of industry where exactly 
the same condition exists. We are 
building the same machines and using 
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The modern steel industry of America is forty-five years old. The “great bankers” had no part in initiating tt. 


Carnegie introduced the Bessemer process 


the same methods as a dozen yearsago, 
and the real advances in the art are be- 
ing made by European inventors and 
manufacturers.” 


To which President Wilson’s state- 
ment may be added: 


“TI am not saying that all invention 
had been stopped by the growth of 
trusts, but I think it is perfectly clear 
that invention in many fields has been 
discouraged, that inventors have been 
prevented from reaping the full fruits of 
their ingenuity and industry, and that 
mankind has been deprived of many 
comforts and conveniences, as well as the 
opportunity of buying at lower prices. 

“Do you know, have you had occasion 
to learn, that there is no hospitality for 
invention, now-a-days?” 


Trusts and Financial Concen- 
tration 


i jo fact that industrial monopolies 
arrest development is more serious 
even than the direct burden imposed 
through extortionate prices. But the 
most harm-bearing incident of the trusts 
is their promotion of financial concen- 
tration. Industrial trusts feed the money 
trust. Practically every trust created 
has destroyed the financial independence 
of some communities and of many prop- 
erties; for it has centered the financing 
of a large part of whole lines of business 
in New York, and this usually with one 
of a few banking houses. This is well 
illustrated by the Steel Trust, which is 
a trust of trusts; that is, the Steel Trust 
combines in one huge holding company 
the trusts previously formed in the 
different branches of the steel business. 
Thus the Tube Trust combined 17 tube 
mills, located in 16. different cities, 
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scattered over 5 states and owned by 13 
different companies. The wire trust 
combined 19 mills; the sheet steel trust 
26; the bridge and structural trust 27; 
and the tin plate trust 36; all scattered 
similarly over many states. Finally 
these and other companies were formed 
into the United States Steel Corporation, 
combining 228 companies in all, located 
in 127 cities and towns, scattered over 
18 states. Before the combinations were 
effected, nearly every one of these com- 
panies was owned largely by those who 
managed it, and had been financed, to 
a large extent, in the place, or in the 
state, in which it was located. When 
the Steel Trust was formed all these 
concerns came under one management. 
Thereafter, the financing of each of these 
228 corporations (and some which were 
later acquired) had to be done through or 
with the consent of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
That was the greatest step in financial 
concentration ever taken. 


Stock Exchange Incidents 


i tr organization of trusts has served 
in another way to increase the power 
of the Money Trust. Few of the inde- 
pendent concerns out of which the trusts 
have been formed, were listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange; and few of 
them had financial offices in New York. 
Promoters of large corporations, whose 
stock is to be held by the public, and also 
investors, desire to have their securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Under the rules of the Exchange, no secur- 
ity can be so listed unless the corpora- 
tion has a transfer agent and registrar in 
New York City. Furthermore, banker- 
directorships have contributed largely to 
the establishment of the financial offices 





of the trusts in New York City. That 
alone would tend to financial concentra- 
tion. But the listing of the stock en- 
hances the power of the Money Trust 
in another way. An industrial stock, 
once listed, frequently becomes the sub- 
ject of active speculat*on; and specula- 
tion feeds the Money ‘1rust indirectly in 
many ways. It draws the money of the 
country to New York. The New York 
bankers handle the loans of other people’s 
money on the Stock Exchange, and in 
some way the Money Trust is enriched 
by the large amounts paid in commissions. 
The aggregate amount paid for brokers’ 
commissions on Stock Exchange transac- 
tions is very large. For instance: There 
are 5,084,952 shares of United States 


Steel common stock outstanding. But* 


in the five years ending December 31, 
1912, speculation in that stock was so 
extensive that there were sold on the 
Exchange an average of 29,380,888 shares 
a year; or nearly six times as much 
as there is Steel common in existence. 
With few exceptions, sales on the Ex- 
change involve the payment of twenty- 
five cents in commission for each share 
of stock sold; that is, twelve and one-half 
cents by the seller and twelve and one- 
half cents by the buyer. Thus the com- 
mission from the Steel common alone 
afforded a revenue averaging over $7,000,- 
000 a year. The Steel preferred stock 
is also much traded in; and there are 
138 other industrials listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, largely trusts. 


Trust Ramifications 


Bet the potency of trusts as a factor 
in financial concentration is mani- 
fested in still other ways; notably 








through their ramifying operations. The 
endless chain is forcibly illustrated by the 
General Electric Company’s control of 
water-power companies; and of the street- 
railway and light and power plants,— 
whether supplied by hydro-electric:-power 
or by steam. The policy of conservation 
demands that federal and state govern- 
ments should preserve all remaining 
rights in and over water powers and pub- 
lic franchises. ‘This is demanded likewise 
by the policy of the New Freedom. And 
unless the process of concentration is 
promptly arrested, it may become neces- 
sary soon to exercise the taxing power and 
the power of eminent domain, in order to 
recover rights which should never have 
been surrendered. But that is another 
story, to be told later. 


The Sherman Law 
(THE Money Trust cannot be broken, if 


we allow its power to be constantly 
augmented. To break the Money Trust 
we must stop that power at its sources. 
The industrial trusts are among its most 
effective feeders. Those which are illegal 
should be dissolved. The creation of 
new ones should be prevented. To this 
end the Sherman law should be supple- 
mented both by providing more efficient 
judicial machinery, and by creating a 
commission’ with administrative func- 
tions to aid in enforcing thelaw.* When 
this is done, a long step will have been 
taken toward securing the New Freedom. 
But additional legislation relating spe- 
cifically to railroads is required in order 
that the Money Trust may be broken. 





*This si bject was discussed by Mr. Brandeis in our 
issue of Nov. 8, 1913, under the title “A Solution of the 
Trust Problem—A Program.” 


This subject will be discussed in our next issue under: “A Curse of Bigness.” 


A Very Small Room 


feet in the earlier days of her hus- 

band’s commitment, entreating me 
to get him out of prison, but she was able 
to support her three children throughout 
the six years of his sentence. 

From her first days of despair she soon 
stepped forth. She began, surmounted, 
and ended each day with one intent. 
Through six years she rushed with a splen- 
dor on her mind; through a fierce ascetic- 
ism and self-denial toward a complete self- 
indulgence. She was often tired, but in the 
main her strength increased. She became 
very strong and handsome, with the dis- 
tinction of a vigorous single-mindedness 
that never once had broken down. 

Nor in the new delight and power of 
herself did she forget her first object or 
grow to think less of the reward. Her 
love for her husband remained lively and 
fresh, her compassion leaping and in- 
tense. During the six years, she had ac- 
counted for her over-weening ardor— 
as one excuses too much love and folds 
it deeper in the rose by offering a likely 
and a selfish motive—saying, “He will 
be a great help to me when he gets out.” 
I told her she could not be sure he would 
be much help after his six years. She 
had scarcely listened and had answered, 
leaning her head to one side, “I hardly 
care about that.” 

At the end of the six years her husband 
was discharged from jail. When he had been 
at home a few months I went to see her. 
“He’s no help,” she said. “It comes 


Si: would often lie crying at my 





By LAUDER CLEMENT 


to this” —I saw the twist of a new humor 
on her mouth—“ He’s got three children— 
they are all his too” (her lips compressed 
like the lips of young men on street- 
corners whose slightly-smiling mouths 
absorb one more obscenity with a faint 
tremor and sensation of thanks), “it 
comes to this. He’s got three children— 
as I say, all his; and I have four, himself 
the fourth. He’s no help. He’s cold 
too. There’s no pleasure in a man like 
that. He’s no help.” 

“He is ill, though,” I said. 

“Yes,’? she agreed, “‘he’s sick enough.” 
She took some white, wet fish from a pot. 


I FOLLOWED her down a passage with 

the wind blowing in it and stood with 
her outside a small door. ‘‘Why do you 
keep him out here?” I asked. 

““He wants it,” she said. “It was a 
good storeroom for provisions having a 
window, but since he got back from his 
jail he wants a very small room. So I 
cleared the onions and fruit out of this 
and his saws and tools he used to use, 
and he sits on the edge of the bed with 
his legs apart. He’s no help, you can 
see for yourself.” 

“He is ill, though,” I said. 
to me you have changed.” 

“He’s sick enough, surely. Yes, I’ve 
changed enough. You can’t like a man 
like that, timid and quiet. He’s quiet 
enough. Sometimes he puts on his vest 
wrong side out, but that’s all he does. 
And he wants his meals handed in through 


“Tt seems 


a crack in the door. He will not have a 
lot of blue and yellow and white rushing 
in at him from outside when he’s used to 
his grey stones, nor a crowd of children— 
all his, as I say—before his eves, and the 
cat walking in and out amongst them.” 


GHE opened the door. ‘‘ Well, how are 

you?” I said to the man inside. I 
saw a small room with a window over the 
bed on which the man sat, with his legs 
apart and his waistcoat on wrong side 
out. I saw the meager branch of a peach- 
tree cross and recross the pane in the 
slight gusts of spring. “‘That tree, I dare 
say, is a pleasure to your eyes,” I said 
to him. 

“TI don’t like it,” he said. ‘“‘The win- 
dow is too large, And the room’s too 
large. I like a very small room and 
a small window.” His eye fell on the 
plate of food in his wife’s hand and he 
threw out his arm with the gesture of 
shutting a door. He took no further 
notice of me. We went out again. His 
wife smiled the smile she had got. 

“That fish will be cold enough,” she 
said tome. Then in the kitchen, looking 
toward the glass, “I’m losing my looks. 
What do you think?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“You can see for yourself he’s no use,” 
she remarked from the top step. “And 
no comfort, either.” 

“That prison was too much for him,” 
I said. 


“Yes,” she agreed, “‘he’s sick enough.” 
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PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 





Idle Rich Stuff 











S in acrobatics, the Drawing- 
Room stunts that seem 
easiest are often the most 

dangerous; pulling off the gloves 
looks easy and easy it is, while 
it lasts. But as the best trained 
Drawing-Room performer knows, 
once they are off, then more 
than ever are they upon his 
hands. 
How shall he get rid of them? 


W nee'p* cling to him as the scent 
of the rose to the shattered 
vase—as the albatross to the 
Ancient Mariner. He may wring 
them to the point of strangula- 
tion, but, unless Parker (the second 
footman) takes them from him, it 
were better he had left them at 
home, better he had never worn 
them. Each moment they grow 
more monstrous until, with archi- 
teuthian fingers, they crush him 
utterly. 


ed thrilling as they are, these 
exhibitions of Hand-Taming, 

they are as naught beside the wonder of 
the Listening Act. By some, the art of ap- 
pearing to listen is considered the supreme 
test of perfect acting. 

Even the Box Parties are hushed as, 
spellbound, they watch the intrepid young 
gymnast perform his famous Listening 
Act. 


i ign Duchess Velours de Laine speaks 
to him in low muted thirds. In- 
stinctively (it would seem) he draws him- 
self to his full height, his chin is slightly 
raised, his eyes droop earnestly, the Hands 
—the treacherous Hands, at last they are 
completely cowed. They hang limply at 
each side, the first finger parallel to the 
seam of the adjacent trouser. 


pha a wrinkle mars the perfect cylin- 
der of the coat-sleeve. The profile 
of the trousers’ crease is like the cameod 
forehead of a Greek god. No 
one hears what the Duchess 
Velours de Laine is saying be- 
cause she belongs to the new 
school of acting and having been 
told that she is better than Mrs. 
Fiske, she speaks in low, in- 
audible thirds. But even the 
deafest of us can hear Lord 
Aberdasher listening and (to 
judge from his footmanesque at- 
titude) this is what the Duchess 
should be saying: “‘Now, James, 
you can set the tea in the biue 
room, and don’t forget to clean 
the globes in the library, and 
when you’ve aired the pink 
bedroom in the west wing, 
you can wash Pingloo; and, 
James, see if you can comb out 
the kinks without making her 
howl the way you did last 
time.” 

And then Lord Aberdasher 
kisses the Duchess’s hand, raising 
it aloft to his lips in the perfect 
Drawing-Room Manner, like a 
flagon of Wiirzburger. 


MORE DRAWING-ROOM STUFF 
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“Le Caron was one of the men on whom the strange being thought it necessary to put his spies” 


Criminals | Have Known 


suggests that of the other figure 
which played so important a part 
in the moving melodrama of the Parnell 
trial. I have already asked the reader 
to interpret the word criminal in a broad 
sense. It is open to question whether 
Henri Le Caron could properly be desig- 
nated by that title. He himself in- 
sisted that his occupation had been 
honorable as well as beneficial. He never 
showed any sign of excitement except 
when Sir Charles Russell put to him a 
question that threw doubts on the na- 
ture of the part he had played in the 
Irish Revolution. His face flushed, 
his eyes sparkled, as he claimed that he 
was a military spy, and that he had acted 
in the interests of his country. Military 
spies have played an important and hon- 
orable part in history; spying is both 
a necessary and a perilous occupation. 
So let Henri Le Caron be taken at his 
own estimate, and find his place in this 
gallery, not as a criminal, but as one who 
figured in a great State trial. 
I remember the first time I heard the 


ce name of Pigott not unnaturally 


By T. P. O}CONNOR 


Illustrated by William M. Berger 


Ill. Henri Le Caron 


name of this extraordinary man. It was 
from one of the ardent and extreme leaders 
of the Irish movement, and it was in the 
lobby of the House of Commons. My 
friend spoke with enthusiasm of this dare- 
devil, who was described as bolder, more 
daring, more extreme than even the 
extremest in the rank of the Irish- 
Americans. This eminence in courage 
and in vehemence was rendered the more 
remarkable in the eyes of my friend by 
the fact that he was not an Irishman, but 
a French-Canadian, as the name showed. 
As a matter of fact, the French-Canadian 
was an Englishman named Beach, and 
almost the very moment when his patri- 
otic Irish zeal was being extolled to me, 
was walking up and down one of the 
corridors of the House of Commons, 
conversing with Mr. Parnell and attempt- 
ing to trap that wary and suspicious 
political leader into some dangerous and 
perhaps fatal admissions which might 
have landed him in jail or dragged him to 
the gallows. To make the tragic comedy 
complete, this fateful interview described 
many years afterwards in a public court 


when Parnell was fighting for his life and 
for the life of his cause, was communicated 
a few moments afterwards to Sir Robert 
Anderson, then at Scotland Yard, and 
one of the most powerful and almost 
fanatical opponents of everything that 
Parnell represented. 


HEN, therefore, one of my young 
reporters on the Star informed me 
that a man named Le Caron was giving 
evidence, I pricked up my ears, and I 
resolved to go to the court the next day 
and study and chronicle the man’s evi- 
dence. Never was I so rewarded. For 
three full days I watched this man’s 
extraordinary face, writing my descrip- 
tion almost without ever looking at my 
manuscript. It was one of the most re- 
markable faces I have ever seen. If ever 
a man looked his desperate and terrible 
part, it was Le Caron. 

One of the revolutionaries whom he 
mentioned prominently in his evidence 
declared that he had never trusted him 
because of his “Mephistophelian”’ face. 
It was not a bad description. Imagine 
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“* He began an address of thanks for the patience with which his terrible story had been hear 


a little man with a body thin almost as 
a skeleton, surmount this with a face 
more like the edge of a razor than the 
ordinary face of flesh and blood, with a 
skin as yellow as though he had jaundice, 
with cheek bones that seemed to obtrude 
through the thin flesh, with sunken cheeks, 
and then add a tiny black moustache and, 
above all, add a pair of black, piercing, 
almost burning eyes, and you have some 
conception of this extraordinary figure. 


ge spite of the palpable delicacy—for 
the man was already stricken with 
mortal disease—there was an air of restless 
alertness. And in spite of the eyes that 
seemed always to be burning and speak- 
ing, there was usually a look of im- 
penetrable mystery and brooding ret- 
icence.. He was just the man whom it 





was impossible for even the most scru- 
tinizing observer to read. It was the 
mask of a yellow Sphinx. At times you 
might almost trace a resemblance to that 
terrible Corsican who conquered and 
dominated Europe, and who also when 
he wished, could hide his thoughts from 
a million eyes, and who, even on a bloody 
battle-field in which his life, his throne, 
and his gigantic interests were involved, 
revealed to not one of the hungry and 
anxious troops who looked upon it 
whether he was confident or hopeless of 
the issue. In daring, in cunning, in 
impassivity, in coolness in the face of 
appalling danger, Le Caron had some- 
thing that was Napoleonic. 

He had an astounding story to tell. 
Becoming associated by accident at an 
early period of his life in America with 


some of the leaders of the then powerful revolutionary 
o section of the Irish movement in America, Le Caron 
conceived the idea that he should devote himself to 
the part of a spy. By his assumption of the part of a 
man more daring, more merciless, more violent than 
any other, he gradually established his reputation, and 
was advanced from point to point, till he finally became 
one of the innermost and small circle that guided the 
whole movement. Those who have studied such move- 
ments, whether in Russia or in Italy, in the days when 
a struggle for greater liberties had to face all the 
innumerable weapons of a powerful and a despotic 
government, will realize that men in that terrible 


innermost circle wield a power 
more dreadful than even the des- 
potic governments they are fight- 
ing. It is one of the inevitable 
and awful consequences of a revo- 
lutionary conspiracy that the 
fidelity of its members should 
be, when needs be, guaranteed by 
the decree of death against trea- 
son. This is why in Russia, for 
instance, there are often as many 
assassinations of the conspirators 
as there are of the officials of the 
government. In Russia, too, it 
has happened that a watchful and 
cunning police with all the funds 
of the State at their disposal are 
able not only to buy the most 
daring, cunning and impressive 
revolutionary, but to place him at 
the very head of that terrible 
inner ring which decides on life 
and death. The story of Azeff 
is a remarkable 
instance of this. 


E CARON was 
the Azeff of 
the Irish Revolu- 
tion in the United 
States. He was 
one of three men 
known as the “ Tri- 
angle,” before 
whom came all the 
most serious and 
sometimes tragic 
issues. One can 
imagine the feel- 
ings of Le Caron 
when sitting in a 
room with three or 
four men to decide 
perhaps the life of 
another human 
being, and on the 
very question 
whether or not he 
was guilty of 
treachery, with the 
certainty within 
his bosom that if 
the awful secret of 
his own life were 
known he would 
not have been allowed to leave the room 
alive. And it was his duty, perhaps, to 
condemn another man for the very deed 
of which he himself was guilty. I can still 
remember the shudder when Sir Charles 
Russell quietly asked Le Caron what he 
had done on such occasions, and Le Caron 
replied, ““I voted with the majority.” 
Le Caron was nominally a chemist in 
a small town near Chicago. He at- 
tended to his duties in connection with 
the revolutionary organization with the 
most scrupulous care, and naturally, for 
that was after all the chief business of 
his life. The organization was divided 
into what were called camps. At each 
of these camps the whole business was 
discussed, and now and then proclama- 
tions were read that informed the 
members of the future tactics of their 
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leaders. It was strictly ordered that the 
proclamations should be burned immedi- 
ately after they had been read, so that no 
trace of them might remain behind. And 
this further precaution was adopted, that 
a copy was given only to the few men who, 
like Le Caron, held the highest and the 
most trusted offices in the organization. 
When Le Caron returned to his chemist’s 
shop from the meeting of the camp he 
calmly took a copy of the proclamation, 
and by the next post it was on its way to 
England to a private address, and within 
a few hours afterwards it was in the hands 
of Sir Robert Anderson, and placed 
among the archives which he was piling 
up for use at the proper time against the 
deadly foes with whom he was waging 
war. Many of these proclamations were 
read out during the trial. They were 
somewhat turgid in style, and with their 
apparent confidence in their strictest 
secrecy while this dark-skinned man with 
the burning eyes was all the time sending 
them to the formidable chief of Scotland 
Yard, they produced a rather ironical 
effect. 


O* E of the few occasions in which Le 
Caron departed from his usual grav- 
ity and impassivity was when his counsel 
read out a letter of introduction given 
to him when he was about to visit some 
of the camps in the southern states. 

The terms of perfect confidence in Le 
Caron as a true member of the organ- 
ization who could be implicitly trusted 
were in such contrast with the man stand- 
ing in a witness box in London and giving 
the whole story and all the men away, and 


was at once so poignant and so comical 
that Le Caron’s grim face relaxed and 
was covered by a broad smile. 


[DURING all these three days he was 

giving his evidence Le Caron re- 
mained to mea figure of absorbing interest. 
The coolness of the man, the grimness, 
the sense of the many hours through 
which he had passed when even a look 
might have meant his immediate death, 
and all this so well symbolized in the 
death’s-head face, the sunken cheeks, 
and the blazing eyes, made him a figure 
to admire, to wonder at, to shudder at. 
He seemed scarcely human in his supe- 
riority to ordinary fears, weaknesses and 
scruples. It was one of his astonishing 
qualities that he felt so utterly self-confi- 
dent, and even self-complacent. There 
was an amusing example of this when he 
had concluded his examination. He 
turned to the three grave judges and be- 
gan what was evidently intended to be 
a florid address of thanks and of all- 
round congratulations to the Bench for 
the patience with which his terrible story 
had been heard. It was almost as if 
for the moment he thought that he was 
the presiding judge and the chief figure 
of the court. But Mr. Justice Hannen, 
who presided, had a short and stern way 
with him, and he stopped the intended 
oration very abruptly, and Le Caron 
had to leave the box with the oration 
unfinished. 

Here is a curious little bit of secret 
history in connection with this ex- 
traordinary man. Henry Labouchere 
was then alive and taking an active 





interest in the political struggle of the 
time. Labouchere had an_ insatiable 
interest in plots, conspiracies, and all 
the dark places of the world. It was his 
incessant working that produced the 
interview between Pigott and Sir George 
Lewis at which the forger confessed to his 
work. It was “Labby’’, also, who con- 
tributed to Pigott’s exposure by examin- 
ing correspondence which was known to 
come from Pigott’s hand. In tracing 
a conspiracy “‘Labby’’ forgot the hard- 
fistedness which was part of his character, 
and he spent money freely on his own 
service of detectives. Le Caron was one 
of the men on whom the strange being 
thought it necessary to put his spies. 
Thus it came about that while Le Caron 
was amusing himself'in seeing the sights 
of London, which, by the way, included 
frequent visits to the Aquarium of those 
days, when its purposes were somewhat 
different from those of today, and while 
Le Caron walked about in the company 
of the detective who was always with him 
to guard him against any attack, “Lab- 
by’s” detective was always on the heels 
of both of them, and every morning 
there was on “Labby’s”’ desk an account 
of Le Caron’s doings on the previous 
night. It was reported at the time that 
Le Caron had received a large sum from 
the Times for the great services he had 
rendered it during the Parnell trial, 
and that he was secured in a comfortable 
income for the remainder of his days. 
But he did not enjoy the income long. 
He died not long after the close of the 
tragic scene in which he had played so 
astounding a part. 


Neat week will appear “ Mme. Humbert,” the fourth of this series of stories by T. P. O'Connor 


Mum/’s Point of View 


UM is the wife of a workingman 
M in East Ham, London. In all 
her life she has scarcely been 
outside that sordid, dull, factory-bounded 
area. Her experience is in common with 
thousands of other women who manage 
by some miracle to keep a clean home and 
bring up a family on a pound a week, 
self-respecting and above charity. Now 
Mum’s work is done. Her family is 
grown and she has taken to dropping 
in at the “‘pub” for company, much to the 
worry of Dad. Today she has had a 
glass and is a bit talkative. 

“Now, Dad, don’t you scold me. 
Don’t you sy a word to me. I didn’t 
mean no ’arm. [I ain’t done nothin’. I 
on’y stopped in to see my frien’s. Tell 
em you wuz bringin’ a leddy down to ’ave 
tea with me. I'll be alright in a minnit. 
Interjuce your leddy fren’. 

“Tm sure I’m pleased to meet you, 
Ma’m, an’ myke you welcome to our 
?ome. It’s ’umble—but it’s ’ome. Six 
bob a week we pys an’ ’as four rooms. 
I seen the time when ’im an’ me an’ six 
bybies wuz livin’ in one room. 

“Stir the fire, Dad. Put on the kettle. 


“Y OU'LL ’ave to tyke pot-luck and 

wyte till the *kettle boils. I’m 
ashymed as I’asn’t got things ready. Ye 
see, Ma’m, I’m upset along o’ lookin’ fer 
my lad comin’ ’ome from the army. Ain’t 
seen ’im in ten years. Mykes you think 
of a lot o’ things when your byby comes 
*ome a growed man. I feels a bit teary, I 





By VIDA SUTTON 


does, an’ I stops fer a drop now an’ agin 
to myke me forgit my troubles. Dad ’ere, 
’e scolds me fer it— ’*E’s temperance. 

“But [I’m ’appy-go-lucky, an’ I likes 
to be jolly, now an’ agyn. 

“°E’s up an’ off an’ gone all dy, an’ 
I’m ’ere, settin’ all alone. I cleans my 
ouse an’ sits ’ere by the fire an’ thinks 
o them as is gone. Amusin’, ain’t it, 
an’ jolly, fer a ’appy-go-lucky like me? 

**So I drops into the pub, Idoes. Syme 
as the others. Them wi’ bybies too, 


as orter be ‘ome. An’ the _ kiddies 
sittin’ on the steps wytin’. ‘It’s a 
shyme,’ I says to one of ’em. ‘It’s the 


law,’ she says, ‘I cahnt tyke ’em in.’ 

“That’s the wy with em. A gossipin’ 
lot. But I ain’t blymin’ ’em. [I ain’t 
blymin’ nobuddy. A pint o’ale do myke 
you jolly. An’ it’s sociable, it is. 


“But I must sy if it weren’t fer my 
eyes, I'd ruther stop to the pictoor 
palaces, when I ’as a spare copper. My 
word! They are jolly, them plyces. In- 
juns an’ black men an’ sojers a-fightin’, 
an’ ’ouses burnin’ down, an’ bobbies a- 
chysin’ theirselves and these ’ere suffra- 
gin’ wimmen knockin’ their “usbands 
abaht. Its shymeful the wy they do 
be’yve. "Im workin’ an’ cookin’ an 
lookin’ arter the kids an’ gettin’ knocked 
abaht when ’er comes ’ome. 
‘I wonder as any man stands it! 
**My old man, ’e says it’s all myde up. 
“But I sy, ’ow could they tyke the 
pictoors if it weren’t true? 





“Dad ’ere, ’e’s took up with these 
wimmen as talks Votes. I gets called 
‘Suffo’ too. An’ I ’as it for dinner an’ 
supper an’ tea, I’as. But I don’t know 
what ’e’s talkin’ abaht. 

“IT looks on the sly in the bloomin’ 
books an’ pypers ’e brings ’ome, but 
I ain’t ’ad no edikyshun an’ blyme me if 
I knows wot it’s all abaht. 


“TYEE world is ’ard on wimmen. Syme 

as it is on men. ’E works all 
the time, an’ ’er works all the time 
besides ’avin’ bybies all the time an’ 
ryzin’ a family on twenty bob a week. 
It’s ’ard. It’s bloomin’ ’ard. But 
thinkin’ ’ow ’ard it is don’t myke it no 
easier. Isy, myke the best of it and die 
gyme. That’s me. 

“Tm ’appy-go-lucky, I am. An’ I 
pysno attenshun to things as I cahn’t ’elp. 

‘“*Unger an’ cold an’ bringin’ bybies 
inter the world an’ buryin’ ’em, that’s 
wimmen’s work as I knows it. Twelve 
I’ve ’ad, and eight I’ve buried, an’ it’s a 
puzzle to me wot it’s all fer. 

**But I larfs an’ shuts my eyes an’ goes 
on a-doin’ of it. 

“Dad ’ere ’e knows all abaht ’ow 
things can be myde better. ’E’s a 
’owler, ’e is. Ever ’eard ’em ’owl? 

**An’ these ere Suffos as think they 
can ’elp. Let ’em all try! I says. 

“° Appy-go-lucky is lookin’ on! 

**Go at it, my dears, an ’if-you can myke 
’ead or tyle of the bloomin’ mix-up, it’s a 
jolly good thing fer us all, I says.” 
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It is not difficult to understand why 

much the most popular piece in 
which he has played in the United States is 
“Grumpy.” In the first place, it is newer 
than some of his other productions which 
were familiar without being great enough 
to make it interesting to compare differ- 
ent methods of acting them. Moreover, 
“Grumpy” belongs to an extraordinarily 
popular type. This is an age in which 
the majority of reading people read, not 
great books, but current novels and peri- 
odicals and newspapers. They read for 
pastime, not for growth. 


Cre MAUDE is a finished actor. 


GIMILARLY, they go to the theater 

not for the pleasure of strengthening 
their understanding of life and art, but 
for the pleasure of being stimulated 
and diverted out of the current of their 
daily thoughts in some startling or light- 
ly pleasing way. The effective thriller, 
however, is one of the recognized types 
of dramatic success, and what is more 
thrilling than a detective? Since the 
enormous success of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,” 
the majority of editors, and possibly the 
majority of playwrights and fiction writers, 
have been trying to think up some detec- 
tive idea that will combine personality, 
plot and difference from Sherlock. We 
have had a priest detective, a woman de- 
tective, a little boy detective, a chemist 
detective, a reporter detective, a real detec- 
tive, and I know not how many others. 


The 


PERIODICAL which means to in- 
A terpret Feminism, week by week, as 

part of its permanent excuse for 
existence must, of course, take interest in 
Ellen Key, the intellectual chief of that 
movement. Harper’s WEEKLY in a fort- 
night begins the publication of a series of 
articles on the essence of Feminism by 
the great Swedish leader. 

Havelock Ellis, who is one of the men 
who understand this movement thor- 
oughly, has written the introduction to 
the English translation* of a new life of 
the Swedish reformer. “Here at the spot 
where she stands,” Mr. Ellis continues, 
‘the nature and direction of the Woman’s 
Movement of the future must be deter- 
mined. That alone suffices to make the 
study of her work indispensable.” 


“HE stands with neither of the two ex- 
treme parties. One party declares that 
woman is the mother, that home is her 
sphere, that by seeking to do everything 
done by men she becomes unfit for the 
work she alone can do. The other party 
declares that woman is a human being, 
and demands in her the same rights and 
privileges as man. Between these two 
parties comes Ellen Key declaring,—Yes, 
woman is the mother, and also woman is a 
human being, and because she is both she 
needs complete freedom for development, 
‘and the power to exercise all human 
rights, not in order to imitate man or to 
do any work which he may be better fitted 
to do; but to enable her to do her own 
*“ Ellen Key, Her Life and Her Work,” by Louise 
Nystrom-Hamitton. Translated from the Swedish by 


A. E. B. Fries; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 


Cyril Maude as “Foxy Grandpa” 


“Grumpy” has solved the problem of fur- 
nishing a fresh type. The man who traps 
the robber in this play moves through a plot 
which is intense throughout. To follow the 
fatal clue of the one important camellia, 
and the various other camellias which are 
false clues, would require about three 
pages in this highbrow weekly. Taken 
as a mere distraction for the so-called 
mind of the average man this series of 
adventures is hard to equal. Detective 
stories are among the indulgences which 
I permit myself while being a little 
ashamed. Doubtless, it would be better 
to seek relaxation from serious work only 
in things which themselves have value, 
but that is an ideal and not many of us 
get along without a moderate amount 
of alcohol, or a moderate amount of 
nicotine, or a moderate amount of bridge 
whist, or a moderate amount of turning 
over periodicals like the Cosmopolitan, 
or a moderate amount of going to the 
most popular plays of the season. 


I HAD a splendid time myself at 

“Grumpy,” and feel a good deal as 
I should if I had been off to a frivo- 
lous dinner, with champagne, gay com- 
pany, and no thought, and found myself 
the next morning with no indigestion. 
Mr. Maude acts the grouchy and pene- 
trating old grandfather with a distinc- 
tion which does much to make us forget 
how melodramatic the play is. Old men 
of superior type have a_ picturesque 


charm. Their unpleasing qualities, espe- 
cially their nervous irritability and tend- 
ency to bully others if they can, are 
presented by Mr. Maude with a friendly 
humor which keeps them from being 
offensive, and their sympathy and ef- 
fectiveness get their full value. Grumpy 
is very old. He is almost on the verge of 
the grave; he cannot go to bed without 
help. He has retired from practice, 
after being the most successful criminal 
lawyer in London. Suddenly the occa- 
sion calls for all his old powers turned into 
a new channel, and bearing upon the wel- 
fare of his granddaughter and the man 
whom she is to marry. This young man 
has preferred his own opinion to Grumpy’s 
on the question of locking up in the safe a 
jewel worth $450,000. A few minutes 
after this decision is made, and Grumpy 
has gone to bed, the young man is struck 
down in the dark and the jewel is taken 
away from him. The only real clue is 
a camellia. The astuteness with which 
Grumpy, jumping into the situation and 
following it rapidly to an end, runs down 
all clues, solves all situations, and foils 
the high-class villain, really puts him 
so nearly into the class of Sherlock 
Holmes that I shall be surprised if the 
same old man is not made the hero of 
another detective play or novel. If he 
is, however much I may prate about 
high art and the larger experience, I 
shall certainly go to see the play and 


read the novel. N. H. 


Life of Ellen Key 


work, to follow her own natural impulses, 
and to exercise that function of mother- 
hood in a wider sense. The new de- 
mands which every age must make are to 
be insisted upon, not at the expense of the 
ancient traditions, but the better to main- 
tain those traditions, 

The leading Danish critic, Georg 
Brandes, said on the sixtieth birthday of 
Ellen Key that she had influenced women 
as no one else had influenced them. And 
Maeterlinck wrote of her as “the great 
Liberator who in our children will find 
more enlightened, more enthusiastic, more 
trusty followers.” 


HE parents were highly educated and 

progressive. The mother taught 
Ellen and the other children through her 
own example to be lenient with others and 
strict with themselves. Apparently there 
could have been no better bringing-up. 
While the children were young, they ate 
standing up at atable where only bread 
and milk were served. No waiting on the 
children was allowed. If the children 
gave orders, they were to be led out of the 
kitchen with a dishrag around their necks. 
Complaints were looked upon as squeam- 
ish, and Ellen Key has often said: ‘‘He 
who enters the game must endure the 
play.” She had the higher humor, which 
is so close to tears. She cried over Don 
Quixote more often than she laughed over 
him. She went through struggles with 
the orthodox beliefs of her surround- 
ings; she pored over the confessions of 
Augustine, and finally, she drifted away 
from religion altogether. In _ history, 


she spent no enthusiasm over royalty, 





and the heroes whom she loved were not 
the butchers but the really great. 


HILE she loved literature and art, 

she threw herself also into the fight 
for liberty. She defended August Strind- 
berg when he was indicted for blasphemy. 
As far as she could, she kept away from 
public discussion, but occasionally, when 
her deep convictions have forced her, she 
has come forward, alone and independent 
of parties, to speak her faith. She has 
never ceased to believe and to say that, for 
a woman who has in herself all the possibil- 
ities of woman, the heart life is the central 
thing, but this, to her, has meant no limita- 
tion of interests. Her love of freedom has 
been misinterpreted. It has been thought 
of sometimes as a cheap tendency toward 
self-indulgence and it has been attacked 
by people without a thousandth part of 
Ellen Key’s nobility. Even the suffra- 
gists have misunderstood her and misrep- 
resented her often, but she has gone on Her 
way unperturbed, and the world is catch- 
ing up with her. She enjoys life. She 
stopped dancing when she was twenty- 
five, but in her old age she has returned 
to it, and even now, with intimate friends, 
takes a turn in an old waltz. Over the 
door of the home where she lives today 
stands Goethe’s reversal of the Roman 
motto: Memento vivere: ““Remember to 
live.” 

It is a book to read, because Ellen 
Key is a woman in whose life a warm 
interest is taken by all whose sympa- 
thies are with the movement for a wider 
life for women and a consequently larger 


life for all. 
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T was across a tea-table at the Gamut 
Club that I first saw Mirzah Cheslir, 
the young Russian artist who played 

the part of slave in the Berlin production 
of Sumurun. Supple and lithe, she wan- 
dered into the room full of women artists, 
actresses and writers, marked by an air of 
distinction and isolation as though she 
crossed an empty stage. In spite of her 
quiet repose of manner, she radiated 
vitality and alertness. 


T was a twilight afternoon in her home 
high up in a studio building just 
west of Central Park in the Sixties, that 
I saw her again. She herself opened the 
door to me, and led the way across the 
high-ceiled room with its picture-covered 
walls, to a quaintly carven Italian chair. 
A great north window filling one side of 
the room let in the soft gray twilight. 
The coppery silk of a lamp-shade made a 
circle of warmth in the shadows. A pier 
glass poised on gleaming steel pivots shone 
ghostily, suggesting the hours of patient 
posing and study of that charming grace, 
which in its perfection seems so unstudied 
and spontaneous. 
We were talking of pantomime. 
“Pantomime,” said Miss Cheslir, “‘com- 
bines ‘the highest and the lowest elements 
of drama, but it ignores the middle 
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What Is Pantomime? 


An Interview with Mirzah Cheslir 


By GERTRUDE MARVIN 


ground of the commonplace and the 
mediocre. Pantomime expresses the un- 
utterable, the inarticulate, those subtle 
nuances which may not be spoken, but 
which rise like an aroma between words. 
And from the sublime heights of the drama, 
it leaps to the other extreme and expresses 
the elemental primitive things: hate, mur- 
der, revenge, passion, deceit,”’ Miss Cheslir 
named them slowly, and her mobile face 
reflected each primitive force in turn, her 
eyes flashing, her nostrils quivering with 
the abandon of an artist. 


M ISS CHESLIR speaks, not with words 

only, but with her glowing eyes, her 
delicate hands, her sensitively lined face. 
Her supple body gives itself as completely 
to her words as does her mind, and she 
reaches out or shrinks back into herself, 
intensifying her words with a most cap- 
tivating, unconscious pantomine. She 
was dressed in a clinging, black crépe 
dress—straight, simple lines from her 
throat to her feet. Long narrow scarfs 
of the dress material hung from her 
shoulders, and floated as she walked. A 
collar of silver tissue fell away from her 
throat, and a scarab ring of rusty brown 
and jade green was her only jewel. The 
scarab was given her by her husband, and 
on the under side are the words carved 





centuries ago in Arabic, “May Allah 
protect the bearer.” 


H UNG on the walls were mystical, elu- 

sive studies, photographs taken by 
Miss Cheslir’s husband, Ivan de Kosenko, 
for most of which Miss Cheslir posed. 
Half hidden in veils and soft gray lights, a 
woman’s body lay, washed up by the tide; 
another, with arms upraised, seemed the 
embodiment of the aspiration of a soul. 
Astudy of St. John the Baptist, with tired 
eyes and sunken ascetic cheeks, seemed 
an astonishing metamorphosis of the radi- 
antly vital woman beside it. Laughingly 
she turned to some pictures of the half- 
naked voluptuous slave in Sumurun, and 
I glanced at the ghostly mirror with new 
respect. 

‘**Pantomime,”’ Miss Cheslir resumed, 
‘is to the drama as the symphonic poem 
to music. The plot of a pantomime must 
be like the plot of an opera, simple and 
elemental, or else all made of poesy and 
fantasy. 

“The most important quality in pan- 
tomime is poise, and pantomime even 
teaches it. You must have confidence 
and assurance to hold a gesture until you 
feel that it has vibrated across the foot- 
lights to your audience, and that they 
have received it. 
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“This up-your-sleeve variety of acting 
is all very well for ..cawing-rooms. But 
in a theater, where the element of dis- 
tance enters as a handicap, where there is 
a real, assorted audience including the 
deaf, dumb, blind and paralytic, there 
must be the emphasis of pantomime, 
even in the spoken drama. You hear 
managers talking and complaining about 
things not ‘getting across.” Of course a 
motion doesn’t get across if it is done 
shamefacedly. 

“Pantomime must be unafraid, It 
teaches the actress to dare to hold her po- 
sition until she feels that the vibration of 
that gesture has reached the farthest 
member of her audience. If there is oc- 
casion for an actress to give the sense of 
reaching up to a great height, and she 
reaches up—just as high as she can—” 
Miss Cheslir sprang from her chair and 
reached up. painfully, with a sense of 
tense muscles and pitiful inadequacy. 
She made a laughing grimace. 

“In pantomime, one learns never to 
carry any motion to its limit. To give 
the sense of reaching high—just do it very 
slowly and gradually—higher and higher 
and higher—until you can give the sense 
of reaching on and on into 
infinity itself—because you 
never let your arm reach its 
actual physical limit.”” Miss 
Cheslir’s slender, black- 
sleeved arms were lost in the 
shadows above us. She sank 
back into her chair. 

“Pantomime is motion— 
you know I have a theory—of 
course, it isn’t my own new 
theory, but anyway, it is 
mine too,—that everything is 
motion. This wooden table 
which resounds so solidly 
when I knock it, is merely a 
combination of whirling mol- 
ecules, held together by a 
certain sort of motion. When 
I was in Paris, Loie Fuller 
showed me something very 
interesting. She had a splin- 
theroscope which Madame 
Curie had given her, and 
which fits in the eye like one 
of those jeweler’s glasses 
they use for examining precious stones. 
And she had a piece of some salite, which 







‘Retreating with a fear that she tries to hide 


glitters with mica and has a rough 
surface like’ sand paper. I held over 
this crystal a little compass-like 
glass box, which had on the tip of 
a needle a particle of , 
radium so tiny that it . 
was invisible to the eye. 

The room was darkened, and the 
radium threw a brilliant concen- 
trated light on the piece of crystal, 
and showed it to be not a lifeless 
stone—but a whirling dancing snow 
storm. 

“You know, to me, it was wonder- 
ful—thrilling—to see that heavy inert 
stone dissolved, right before my eyes. 
back into its free, whirling moving 
particles. And it is wonderful to 
realize that all life is motion, and that 
pantomime is merely an attempt to in- 
terpret the essential motion of feeling. 


As language is the medium of 


thought, so pantomime is the medium 
of feeling. 

“Pantomime is motion without lan- 
guage, but it is not necessarily motion 
without sound. It is permissible to 
breathe in pantomime, and just so, it 
is permissible to stop breathing—to 
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Miss Cheslir in pantomime, expressing hatred and pleading 


for revenge 


gasp, to choke—even to cry out. In 
fact, if the plot of a pantomime in- 
volves the need of spoken words, I 
think it much better that they should 
be spoken than that there should be 
a sense of muteness, of limitation in 
the pantomime, or of the use of 
clumsy expedients. 

“The place of music in pantomime 
is a delicate matter. It should not 
be used as an accompaniment, nor 
should pantomime be used to accom- 
pany music. Rather, music should 
skirt the edge of the action, an outer 
vibration of the action, as though its 
meaning were so patent and so 
beautiful that it had translated 
itself into sound. 


“ A T other times, music may be 

used to halt action, or, if there 
is going to be a climax, to urge it on. 
I have used Grieg’s music so; the 
shrieks of Ose’s mother for instance, 
not as human shrieks, but as the 
shrieking of the elements in some 
great tragic climax. There is a Ger- 
man word—styliziert—which most 
nearly expresses my sense of the func- 
tion of music with pantomime. And 
I would translate it ‘stylified.’ 
That lampshade with its fluted pil- 
lars is only conventionalized, but 





Mercilessly cool disdain 


— 


these little flowers,’’—she 
picked up a vivid Futurist 
work-bag—“‘they are more 
than conventionalized — in 
design, they are stylified. 
This poster, too, is more 
than a conventionalized 
piece of decoration—it in- 
cludes that, but it has also an 
atmosphere, a suggestion, far 
beyond the conventional. So 
—if you catch my meaning, 
song issound stylified through 
rhythm and pitch. Panto- 
mime is action stylified by 
music. Therefore neither may 
accompany the other, but mu- 
sic harnesses action as science 
harnesses electricity. 

“Besides the music and the 
sound and the poise, there is 
one thing about pantomime 
which is oh, so important, 
although it must be always 
left out. Pantomime, in in- 
terpreting life, must take into account the 
unseen influences of the people next door 
and the telephone girl down on the street 
floor, and the wind blowing into this win- 
dow over the roof-tops, and the broken 
sky line, and the river which we can not see 
but which we know is over beyond there. 
All those things have such a tremendous 
influence on our real lives, and we can not 
leave them entirely out of account in pan- 
tomime, although of course the limitations 
of art will not allow of too much digression. 
It is these influences which make any real 
interpretation so complex. That broken 
sky line out there, which is so black and 
shadowy at night, with all the lights of the 
Ansonia pricking through—oh. it is thrilling 
and moving, and it has had an actual defi- 
nite influence on my life in concrete ways. 

** Well ’’—she threw her hands out in an 
ineffable gesture—“‘you can picture to 
yourself the difference in effect in coming 
home to look out on such a scene, or per- 
haps to look on a courtyard, with a little 
bell-boy with his cap over one ear stand- 
ing in a doorway, opposite. 

Pantomime conveys feeling as words 
carry thought. They must be beauti- 
ful feelings or hideous feelings, but they 
must not be mediocre. For the subtle 
fragrance, for the elemental moments, we 
don’t use words—we go back instinc- 
tively to-pantomime.” 




























































































T is significant that the working out of 
more real and complete democracy 
in political and industrial life in vari- 

ous parts of the United States is exactly 
coincident with the enlargement of the 
opportunities for women, and the recog- 
nition of their equality and significance. 
In the South, the old aristocratic view 
of women has not yet been touched by 
the larger view of the times, in the same 
degree that other aspects of life have 
been touched by the larger freedom. We 
have heard much in recent years about 
the new industrial South. It now shares 
with the West the commercial and 
industrial prospects of the future. Many 
southern states are also progressive polit- 
ically and are well represented by the 
younger generation at Washington. In 
social matters alone, is 
the South behind the age. 
A discussion is now being 
waged in the State of 
Virginia, about the ad- 
visability of a coérdinate 
college for women. The 
University of Virginia is 
one of the oldest and 
most honored colleges in 
the country and one of 
its true historic spots. 
For generations it has 
been preéminent in 
educational and_ social 
circles. Its graduates 
have been leaders, not 
only in the South, but 
all over the country. 
The importance of any 
educational step which 
the university chooses to 
take, can hardly be over- 
estimated. This ques- 
tion of a woman’s college 
is therefore one of the 
utmost importance to 
women, as it is one of 
the most important-steps 
that could possibly be 
taken toward bringing 
before the people of that 
part of our country the 
new ideas which are per- 
meating the social life 
of ourday. The recog- 
nition by the university 
of the equality of women 
in the intellectual field 
would work toward rec- 
ognition of the equality kL 
of women in other fields. 


ef 





6 irs spirit of the South 
is against coéduca- 

tion. The sentiment of any university 
which has been masculine for several gener- 
ations is also antagonistic to so radical a 
change. It would be unfortunate if coédu- 
cation were in any way forced upon the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The friends of women in 
the South are advocating a coérdinate col- 
lege to be established at the university, 
using the advanced apparatus and labora- 
tory and library facilities of the university 
under direction of the university authori- 
ties, while still keeping its classes and 
social life entirely separate, a college 
such as are Radcliffe, Barnard and Sophie 
Newcomb. The feeling against coéduca- 
tion is not only a matter of sentiment. 
The education of woman is becoming 
less and less the last survival of the 
education of a gentleman and more a 
separate, carefully differentiated curric- 
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he wall surrounding the University of Vi 
very narrow on account of the scarcity of bricks and serpentine 


For the Women of Virginia 


ulum which gives women the broadest 
culture, and at the same time develops 
their own peculiar possibilities and fits 
them for the kind of life which the average 
normal woman will be called upon to 
lead. And women have a far more 
satisfactory social life in a college of their 
own. The coérdinate college for women 
gives them their own social life, their own 
athletic and dramatic activities, exactly as 
a separate college for women does. But 
it has the very great advantage of giving 
to the woman’s college the faculty and 
superintendence with the advanced in- 
struction and apparatus of the university, 
as well as the prestige and educational 
standing which the university degree 
carries with it. It is needless to say that 
in such a college the utmost care is given 





‘to keep the wind from blowing it down 


to the social life of the girls. The op- 
ponents of the establishment of such a 
college wish to establish a separate insti- 
tution. The expense would be exceed- 
ingly great, as all the expensive apparatus 
and small advanced courses requiring 
specialists would have to be unneces- 
sarily duplicated. Moreover, the stand 
ing of the college would have to be 
maintained for a considerable number of 
years before it could bear any comparison 
to that of the State University. 

It is always more difficult to get the 
best faculty for a woman’s university 
than for a man’s, even when paying the 
same salaries, as men prefer to teach at 
least a few men. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
the small college. It fills a need in 
the education of girls immature or 


requiring special attention which 
they cannot get at a large university; 
it divides the field with the very 
advanced finishing schools. But there 
is nothing whatever to be said for the 
small university. The Dean of Harvard 
said, in connection with this Virginia 
dispute, “‘I believe that one of the great 
evils of our American educational system 
has been the establishment of little col- 
leges in place of a grafting of new col- 
leges upon foundations of established 
worth.” Though we may not all agree 
with him as to the value of the small 
college for certain people and in certain 
places, when it comes to the establishment 
of a state university for women, his re- 
mark is unanswerable. 

The friends of this movement are of so 
many kinds and from so 
many walks in life, that 
it would seem to be a 
very general movement 
of the people. The labor 
organizations, the farm- 
ers’ organizations, many 
industrial organizations 
wish the college estab- 
lished that their daugh- 
ters, as well as their sons, 
may have the opportu- 
nity of being educated in 
Virginia at the institu- 
tion which has been so 
long supported by the 
taxes of all the people. 
The women of Virginia 
are asking to share with 
their brothers, the privi- 
leges of the university 
which they have been 
brought up to honor and 
tolove. They cannot see 
why their presence at the 
university would be any 
more dangerous to the 
social life of the boys 
than is their presence in 
the home. The need for 
this college is particu- 
larly emphasized in the 
case of the high school 
teachers, many of whom 
have absolutely no way 
of receiving an adequate 
education unless they go 
outside of Virginia, and 
who feel that they are 
doing a service to the 
state which deserves the 
best training the state 
can afford. 

The opposition comes 
largely from’ the 
alumni. As one member of the faculty 
of the university remarked: “The alumni 
of all colleges are always opposed to any 
change.” There seems to be a deep- 
rooted antipathy in the heart of the col- 
lege alumnus to anything that will make 
the dear old Alma Mater in any way 
different from what it was when he was 
a boy, unless, of course, he is one of the 
fortunate ones who can afford to be 
benevolent and present a building. 





BS cas University of Virginia missed 
one of its greatest opportunities 
for growth and influence through this 
very sentiment, when a few years ago it 
refused to incorporate into its body an 
agricultural and technical school. The 
founding of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in another partof the state hag 
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divided the loyalty of the people. The 
old appeal to precedent cannot go back 
to the great founder of the university 
without meeting with an idea the exact 
opposite of that held by the exclusive 
alumni. Thomas Jefferson’s great dream 
in life was a complete system of public 
education throughout the state. It is 
only within the last seven years that 
Virginia has had a system of public high 
schools. Until then the educational sys- 
tem of the state presented a gap between 
the public primary schools and the public 
university, which kept the university 
separated upon a pinnacle by itself. 
The establishment of high schools has 
completed the pyramid of public educa- 
tion, rising from the elementary schools 
to culminate in the university. Many 
more girls are graduated from the high 
schools than boys, and in order ade- 
quately to fulfill its function as head of 
the public school system of the state, the 
university must provide for the girls. 





The fact that the founder of the 
university did not foresee what the 
future would do for women, is no reason 
for supposing that he would not have 
favored this institution if he were here 
to give his opinion. He believed, with 
all great minds, that the worst thing any 
institution can do for itself is to follow 
precedent and the ideas of its founder at 
the expense of change demanded by the 
progress of times. He himself said in 
speaking of the university: “A system of 
general instruction which shall reach 
every description of our citizens, from 
the richest to the poorest—as it was the 
earliest, so it will be the latest of all public 
concerns in which I shall permit myself 
to take an interest. Nor am I tenacious 
of the form in which it shall be introduced. 
Be that what it may, our descendants 
will be as wise as we are and will know how 
to amend and amend until it shall suit 
their circumstances. Give it to us then, 
in any shape.” It is interesting to know 








that the president who most nearly 
resembles Mr. Jefferson, Woodrow Wilson, 
also counted among the alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is very much in favor of 
the establishment of this college for women. 
He says, “I can, therefore, say, with a 
great deal of confidence, that it seems to 
me that the plan promises more than any 
other plan could, for the advancement of 
the education of women in Virginia.” 

The sentiment in favor of the woman’s 
college is growing so rapidly that it will 
probably not be long before we shall 
see the beautiful University of Virginia 
rising to its opportunities for leadership, 
and going forward as the champion of 
equal opportunity for women. The 
effect which this will have upon the 
status of women in the South will be 
hard to over-estimate. The South will 
undoubtedly rise to this occasion and 
will show us the new freedom and the 
new democracy, not only in_ politics 
and industry but in education also. 


Progress and ‘Femininity 


ROOSTER cannot lay an egg, 

a hen cannot crow. That law is 

fundamental. It has ever been so. 
Why then all this vexation of spirit since 
hens seek to roost as high as roosters? 
One cackles and the other crows, a mere 
matter of expression and altogether inci- 
dental. The essential, however, is that 
both must scratch for a living, and along 
this fundamental need lies their equality 
and their salvation. 


LACID is the march of progress, 
placid as a mighty stream flowing 
through a vast plain, and its teeming life 
and vast strength is not of the surface. 
To hinder or to help it were like trying to 
hinder or help the Mississippi with bucket 
or paddle. The stream cannot be stayed, 
the ocean it must reach. The march of 
progress is irresistible, fulfilling its destiny. 
Those chips of humanity bobbing on the 
surface, wildly gesticulating, are apart from 
its strength and deepest life. They can 
be helped, they can be hindered, but they 
cannot help, they cannot hinder. They 
merely indicate which way the current 
flows. 

Woman is coming into her own; that 
has been, and is, a certainty. Those who 
are working for it are the quiet ones, unit 
particles in this march of progress, un- 
mindful almost of the current because 
they are a part of the stream. As 
numberless they are almost as humanity. 
They are the workers. 


VV OMEN will get what they need 

when they need it. That has 
ever been so. When our desires become 
our needs, they also come within our 
reach. During the earlier, coarser stages 
of human progress, woman needed pro- 
tection and she got it. Some there were 
who did not need protection; they received 
rights, privileges, position and some had 
their heads cut off—treated in every re- 





By C. L. MELLER 


spect exactly like men. To mention 
names were idle gossip; every grammar 
school child has heard of some of them. 

Even so today. No matter what 
women may desire, they will achieve 
their desires only as their desires become 
their needs. The fact that a woman 
wants to vote is no indication that she 
will have an opportunity. When she 
needs to vote, then the opportunity will 
be hers. But does she need to vote? 
Some do and that is a goodly number, 
only their need is not yet strong enough 
to make them even conscious of that need. 
Some who desire to vote, and they are 
really an agitating minority, imagine 
they need to vote, but that does not 
establish their need any more than it 
puts a child into actual battle when, on 
his hobby horse with a paper helmet and 
wooden sword, he imagines himself lead- 
ing his hosts on to victory. 


HEN a man marries a woman and 

provides for her in every way she 
does not need to vote; he will do all the 
voting necessary, as he is doing every- 
thing else, and do it right. If she is the 
right sort under these conditions, she 
would only vote as he suggests and, like 
as not, failing to see the use of her vote, 
she would not care to vote. But when 
that man’s daughters grow up, and force 
of circumstances compels them to become 
breadwinners, then there arises a need 
for their votes. They become man’s 
economic equals and man’s needs be- 
come their needs in every way. The 
idea of the weaker vessel is lost sight of; 
competition eliminates that, since in this 
competition the individual woman often 
renders better service or achieves a better 
product than the individual man. Work- 
ing side by side in the workshop and the 
office, in the laboratory and the studio, 
in short in all the activities by which 
men earn their bread and provide for their 





families, man takes woman as a fact in 
his workaday life. It is in his workaday 
life that he needs the vote and he will 
be the first to realize that in this workaday 
life which women now have entered they 
also need the vote. He will help her 
get it just as now he is helping her enter 
every field of human endeavor as well 
equipped as his sons. At first he was 
balky, he had to grow accustomed to his 
new harness mate, to her need of the 
harness and his need of her in this new 
relation. 


O whether we like it or not women 

are going to vote on an equality with 
men, as indeed some are already doing. 
Humanity is ever moving forward to- 
ward its destiny, a little slower here, a 
little faster there, but moving forward 
inevitably. That is the law of life; none 
can retard it, none can hasten it. These 
human particles winning their bread 
and struggling for the comforts and even 
luxuries of life, human molecules that 
constitute humanity are bringing the 
enfranchisement of women to pass all in 
due time, themselves for the most part 
unconscious of the movement since they 
are a part of this movement. In the 
aggregate they are the movement, even 
as the drop of water, a part of the stream, 
is in its vast aggregate the stream itself; 
its irresistible power. To pour a bucket 
of water or any part thereof back into 
the stream makes it as much a part of 
the stream as ever it was. Even so 
with woman. Take her from home 
into the bread-winning occupations of 
man and then back again into the 
home, and she is as much a part of it, 
the very foundation of it, as ever she 
was. Let the chips of humanity on the 
surface bob merrily or sadly as they 
list, the stream beneath heeds them 
not. It flows placidly, irresistibly on its 
appointed course. 




















THE PRODIGAL SON 


By ConsTANTIN MEUNIER 


EUNIER’S “ The Prodigal Son”’ is profoundly significant of the selfishness, the impatience 

of the individual. The sculptor illustrates the closing scene in the domestic tragedy when 

the son, after shattering the authority of the house, is seen kneeling in his despair at the feet 

of the father. Meunier was fifty years old before he found himself, becoming known as the 

apostle of labor. He abandoned the studio as he had discarded the Academy years before, and 
turned to the worker, practically living with him in the mine, the quarry, the workshop, the glass- 
house—wherever the laborer happened to be. With him he withstood the heat, the nauseating 
gases, the burden of the day. But it was in his three years in the Academy of Brussels, the period 
as teacher of drawing in Louvaine, the days passed in Fraikins’ studio that he acquired that 
practical knowledge of Academic law which was his equipment. Constantin was a little, puny 
fellow, enwrapped, in his early years, in the serene beauty of the antique, a conscientious 
worker, a willing acceptor of classic precedent. But he wearied of the machinery of classic 
idealism. He determined to devote the balance of his life to depicting his fellow worker whose 
heart he had won, whose life he had shared. Although Rodin was working a short distance 
away, it is not known that Meunier ever met him, not even at the time when Meunier’s “ Hammer- 
man” was the center of attraction at the Salon, and for which he received an honorable mention, 

his first substantial public notice. His work is direct, and imbued with the intensity of life: An 
exhibition of Meunier’s sculpture will be held at Columbia University, January 25 to February 15. 
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“THE CAR OF NO § REGRETS” 
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30-35 Horse Power v. 


One moderate-priced car with the cantilever springs make rough roads velvet, 
solidity, longevity and dependability without auxiliary shock -absorbers. To buy 
of the best “expensive” cars. The carefully you must examine the KING 
KING'S economy of operation is before choosing any car.—King Motor Car 
remarkable; and its unequalled Co., Detroit. New York, 1670 Broadway. 
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The Energizer of Business 


N a metropolitan power- 

house there must be gen- 
erators large enough to fur- 
nish millions of lights and 
provide electrical current 
for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
ergized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 
“exciter.” 


This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 


the coils of the generator 
brings the whole mechan- 
ism into life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
cies of business and in- 
dustry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere to 

ize our intricate social 


ener 
and business mechanism. 


United for universal 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum eae 
to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








It is the aim of the publishers of 
Harper’s WEEKLY to render its readers 
who are interested in sound investments 
the greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial articles, Albert 
W. Atwood, the Editor of the Financial Depart- 
ment, deals with the broad principles that un- 
derlie legitimate investment, and with types of 
securities rather than specific securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly answer, by 
correspondence, any request for information re- 
garding specific investment securities. Authori- 
tative and disinterested information regarding 
the rating of securities, the history of investment 
issues, the earnings of properties and the stand- 
ing of financial institutions and houses will be 
gladly furnished any reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY 


who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries 
deal with matters pertaining to investment rather 
than speculation. The Financial Department is 


edited for investors. 


All communications should be addressed to Albert W. 
Atwood, Financial Editor, Harper's Weekly, McClure 


Building, New York City. 








Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Inquiries will be answered as soon as 
possible, but considerable time is often 
required to secure reliable information. 
This magazine does not have the facilities 
to assist in raising capital for even worthy 
enterprises. 


More Good Bonds for 


Investment 


“YAM a doctor in a town of about 

10,000 and getting about $3,000 

a year, or just about enough to 
live on. I have $6,000 in different 
banks drawing from 314 to 4 per cent. 
interest. What would you advise in 
regard to increasing its earning power?” 


“T am a retired bishop with a few 
hardly-earned thousands, which I am 
afraid to invest as things are, as with 
my responsibilities I cannot afford to 
lose a dollar. The money is now in 
substantial savings banks. Can I do 
better with as much security?” 


“T have $1,000 which I want to in- 
vest. I have been thinking of buying 
railroad bonds, and would like you to 
advise whether this is a good invest- 
ment. Are any bonds better than rail- 
road bonds?” 


These and many other similar inquiries 
have been answered by letter, with special 
relation to the individual needs of each. 
But all such inquiries suggest this practi- 
cal question: What specific investments 
are safe and desirable? In Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 15 a list of good 
bonds was given, and each bond analyzed. 
There are other safe and desirable in- 
vestments such as first mortgages on real 
estate and certain stocks, but the interest 
aroused by the former article on bonds 
makes it worth while to present another 
list of securities of this type. 


Why Buy Bonds Now? 


ewes have one great advantage over 
stocks: there is never any loss of in- 
come if the purchase is made just after 
the payment of interest. Bonds are prac- 
tically always quoted “‘and interest,” or 
‘*with interest,” the two terms both mean- 
ing that whenever a person buys a bond 
he or she receives the exact amount of 
interest which the length of time they have 
held the bond entitles them to. If bond 
interest is paid every six months on Jan- 
uary 1 and July 1, $20 being paid on each 
date, and you purchase a bond on June 1, 
you will receive exactly one-sixth of $20 
for that half year. Purchasers of stocks 
on the other hand must be “holders of 
record” of a certain date to receive divi- 
dends. If you buy stock a few days after 
that date you may lose an entire year’s 
dividend. Much the same is true of sav- 
ings bank accounts. 


— are especially desirable at this 
time because they have declined much 
in price in the last few years. It is not 
the purpose of this article to discuss the 
causes of such decline, but one thing may 
be assumed, that bonds now selling well 
below their face value and backed by 
enormous assets and earnings will be 
paid off at their face value when they come 
due. Without further preliminary re- 
marks there is here presented a list* of 


* Unless otherwise stated bonds are issued in amounts 
of $1,000 or multiples thereof. 
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what the writer believes to be good bonds, 
and he backs up his opinion with facts and 
figures: 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, first con- 
solidated mortgage 4s, now a first mort- 
gage on 1021 miles, and a second or third 
mortgage on 2924 additional mileage, the 
latter having prior liens of $30,000,000; 
thirty-nine years torun. A few years ago 
this bond sold to yield only 3.80 per cent. 
Now it may be had to return 44 per cent. 
The Atlantic Coast Line is one of the 
most prosperous of American railroads. 

City of Omaha, Nebraska, water works 
41 s,28 yearstorun. Legal investments 
for savings banks in all eastern states, 
free from Federal income tax. Yield 
41% per cent. 

Manhattan Railway, consolidated 
mortgage 4s, 87 years to run. Yield 
4.55 per cent. Free from personal tax 
in New York State. These are first mort- 
gage bonds on all the elevated lines in 
New York City (Manhattan Borough). 
They are followed by $5,409,000 second 
mortgage bonds, and by $60,000,000 stock 
upon which the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, which leases the ele- 
vated lines, has guaranteed 7 per cent. 
dividends for 999 years. In 1912 the 
company earned $7,453,000 to pay 
$1,657,656 interest and rentals, and after 
paying 7 per cent. on its large stock issue 
had a surplus for the year remaining over 
of $1,601,000. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, general freight 
equipment 414 per cent. certificates, issue 
of 1913, coming due in installments from 
April 1, 1914, to April 1, 1923. Price to 
yield 4.80 per cent. Equipment bonds 
are not listed on the Stock Exchange, but 
as explained in a previous article (Octo- 
ber 4) they are always easy to sell. This 
bond is safe and bears an attractive rate 
of interest considering its high degree of 
security. 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway, 
general mortgage 5s, 28 years to run. 
Yield 4.70 per cent. This company is 
controlled by the Lake Superior Consoli- 
dated Iron Mines, which in turn is con- 
trolled by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Bonds are listed on the Stock 
Exchange. It is true that the freight 
rates of this company have been subjected 
to much criticism as being exorbitantly 
high; and regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and a _ possible 
dissolution of the Steel Corporation under 
the Sherman law may somewhat alter 
the position of this company. At the 
same time the $4,112,500 stock, which of 
course comes after the bonds, pays 240 
per cent. dividends a year. So there is 
room for contraction. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, first consolidated 
mortgage 5s, 26 years to run. Yield 
4.80 per cent. A first mortgage on about 
600 miles of main line, practically the 
company’s first mortgage. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, general mortgage 
414s. In time will become a first mort- 
gage on practically entire property; sev- 
enty-nine years to run. Yield 4.90 per 
cent. Not generally regarded as quite as 
good as the other bond, but probably will 
improve with time. 


WO bonds of railroads now under 
construction may be considered, al- 
though this type of bond is hardly to be 
regarded as of the highest even when the 
corporations backing them possess ample 
credit. However, persons in a position 
to judge for themselves would do well to 
consider these two issues, the first mort- 
gage 5s of the St. Louis, Peoria & North 
Western Railway, guaranteed principal 








and interest and to be assumed by the 
powerful Chicago & North Western, and 
the first mortgage 414s of the New York 
Connecting Railroad, severally and jointly 
guaranteed by the Pennsylvania and New 
Haven railroads. The first named com- 
pany is a branch line of the North Western 
now being built in Illinois. The Con- 
necting Railroad is a line connecting the 
Pennsylvania and New Haven companies 
in New York City. It is to be about 
nine miles long, and $9,000,000 has al- 
ready been spent upon it. Of course 
enormous traffic will go over this line, 
and the bonds are sure to be safe. They 
are free from personal taxation in New 
York State and yield 4.80 per cent. The 
St. Louis, Peoria & North Western bonds 
yield 4.85 per cent. 

Colorado & Southern, first mortgage 
4s, 16 years torun. Yield 4.65 per cent. 
A very attractive bond. Now selling at 
8934, it sold last year at 97. These bonds 
are a first mortgage on 1048 miles of road 
and a second mortgage of 800 miles ad- 
ditional. There are only $20,000,000 of 
the bonds, and practically no more can be 
put out. They are followed by $30,803,- 
000 refunding mortgage bonds, which are 
often recommended for investment and 
by $48,000,000 of dividend paying stock. 
The road is owned by the powerful Bur- 
lington which in turn is owned by the 
Great Northern and the Northern Paci- 
fic, so that anyone who has confidence in 
James J. Hill’s ability should expect to 
see the Colorado & Southern become an 
increasingly valuable property. 


HERE are several issues of railroad 
debenture bonds which must be con- 
sidered. A debenture bond is a mere 
promise to pay, but with a rich railroad 
this promise is worth more than the mort- 
gage bond of a very poor company. The 
St. Paul debenture 4s are unquestionably 
safe, but return only 4.70 per cent. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
debenture 4s, two separate issues of $50,- 
000,000 each, return 5 per cent. on the 
investment. In 1912 the company, after 
paying interest on its fifty millions of first 
mortgage bonds and on one hundred mil- 
lions of debentures, distributed 18 per 
cent. dividends on its fifty millions of stock 
and had nearly $8,000,000 surplus re- 
maining over. One of the Lake Shore 
debenture issues runs for only fifteen 
years. The New York Central, which 
owns the Lake Shore, is trying to create 
a large new issue of bonds to cover the 
Lake Shore as well as the Central, but to 
be subject, that is, follow, the present 
three issues of Lake Shore bonds. Any- 
one who wants a truly “‘gilt-edge” in- 
vestment, to return only one tenth of one 
per cent. more than the savings bank 
4 per cent. rate will do well to buy Lake 
Shore first mortgage 3's. Nothing 
could be safer than these bonds, which 
are secured about twelve or thirteen 
times over. However the debentures 
are plenty safe enough. 

The City of San Francisco recently sold 
an issue of bonds to yield 5 per cent. It 
proposed to put out another issue to be 
split up in $100 amounts to bear 5 per 
cent. interest, and probably to be sold at 
a price to yield 5 per cent. San Fran- 
cisco has only $34,000,000 of bonds out 
and owns property worth $62,000,000, 
in addition to its taxing power over pri- 
vate property assessed at $623,000,000. 
These San Francisco bonds are legal in- 
vestment for eastern savings banks, and 
are exceedingly attractive at the price. 

The Naiional Tube Company, first 
mortgage 5s, 39 years to run. Yield 

















EMPIRE 


“*The Little Aristocrat’’ 





Now *900 


Completely Equipped, New Series 
Model 31, 5-Passenger Touring 
Car, 110-in. Wheel Base 


At just $900 the EMPIRE 
Touring Car offers a mar- 
velous car value. It is 
more sumptuously ap- 
pointed than ever. It is 
completely equipped. 

This new low price — $50 
less than last year’s car—is 
due to our quadruple output. 

Thus ‘The Little Aristo- 
crat’”’ of motordom estab- 
lishes a new value standard 
that instantly appeals to 
dealers and automobile 
buyers everywhere. 


Completely Equipped $900, 
including 


Demountable Rims Prest-0-Lite Tank 
Mohair Top Gas Head Lights 

Top Envelop Side and Tail Lamps 
Unit Power Plant Eisemann Magneto 
Rain Vision Windshield Double Tire Irons 
Tool and Tire Kits Oil Sight Feed 

Extra Rim Dash Air Adjustment 
Stewart Speedometer Turkish Upholstery 


The trend today is toward lighter 
cars. For lightness means economy, 
less wear and tear, greater mileage, 
lower fuel cost, reduced upkeep all 
‘round. And it was to meet 
these very requirements that the 
EMPIRE Car was designed. 


This is its fifth year. And des- 
pite our four-fold increased facil- 
ities, this year’s output will again 
fall short of the demand. 


With the ‘‘Big Ones”’ 


This is the car that traveled nearly 
four thousand miles in the great Indiana- 
Pacific Tour. Traveled with cars many 
times its weight and price. Traveled 
over trails never before attempted by 
any tour. It made a wonderful record. 

Its light weight has not meant a sac- 
rifice of power. Oversize axles, steering 
knuckle, brakes, springs, etc., mean sur- 
plus strength—the utmost margin of 
safety. 

This one model only. One policy. One 
concentration of effort. Built by success- 
ful men of large resources. A car that 
has long won success and popularity. 


Write for the 9x12 illustrated 
book that tells the great story of the 
Transcontinental Tour. Sent Free. 


Enthusiastic Dealers 


Dealers everywhere favor the EMPIRE 
because it has met every demand for a 
light-weight touring car, while this new 
price has even increased its popularity. 

Dealers in open territory should write 
for our sales plan which shows how we 
will help them sell more cars. 


EMPIRE AUTOMOBILE CO. 


449 N. Capitol Avenue 


Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
(20) 
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5.3 per cent. These bonds are a first 
mortgage on the steel plant at Lorain, 
Ohio, and the National Tube Company 
is controlled by the Federal Steel Co. 
which is owned by the United States 
Steel Corporation. The bonds are selling 
at 95 aithough they were originally 
brought out in 1912 at 10114 and appar- 
ently plentifully subscribed for at that 
price. The bonds are guaranteed by the 
Steel Corporation. 


i kgernee are scores of good bonds of 
electric light, traction and power and 
gas companies. Among the many may be 
noted those of two companies operating 
in Detroit, a growing and highly prosper- 


What 


A. Heymoolen, Holland (Minn.) 

I do not think that when Harprr’s 
WEEKLY was sold, it was the intention 
to murder it on the 16 of August, but this 
is what has been done. The old Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY is dead, and in its place, 
what do you give us? Great Scott! I 
never was more disgusted with a change 
in the make-up of a magazine than I am 
with the change that has taken place in 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 


Daniel Lynch, Minerva (N. Y.) 

Civilization, like terrestrial magnetism, 
moves in cycles, and a publication such 
as you have made this, becomes a power- 
ful factor in accelerating the return to 
savagery. You still carry the name 
**HarpPER’s”’ at your masthead, and this, 
if not piracy, is certainly “sailing under 
false colors,” 


Rev. Ernest C. Mobley, Gainesville (Texas) 
Brandeis hits the bull’s-eye every shot. 
Your stage notes are superb. The edi- 
torial commendations of President Wilson 
are worth the price of the periodical. 


Wilmington (Del.j Evening News 

After reading his contribution to Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY and other publications 
about the “Money Trust,” how to “break 
it’’ and what to put in its place, and about 
various other details of government that 
ought to make a people happy and pros- 
perous, the average reader will incline to 
the opinion that if Mr. Louis D. Brandeis 
could be installed in supreme charge of 
the government of the entire country, 
state as well as national, everything would 
be lovely. Still, it is not surprising that 
people should hesitate about giving the 
experiment a trial. 


James McCarthy, Hudson Falls (N. Y.) 
No man ever did so much to enlighten 
the people, by a single article, as you have 
in your contribution which was published 
in the last Harper’s WrEEKty. I have 
sent for a dozen extra copies, which I pro- 
pose to mail. I wish that five hundred 
thousand extra copies could be distrib- 
uted. 
Letter to Mr. Louis D. Brandeis. 


New York Globe 

We once thought we understood the 
trust doctrine of Louis D. Brandeis. We 
believed we had mastered its intricacies 
both as presented in its original form by 
himself and as preached in a derivative 
form by the distinguished apostle of the 
New Freedom. But a reading of articles 
by Mr. Brandeis in the last two issues of 
Harper’s WEEKLY persuades us that we 
were mistaken. 


ous city with half a million population. 
The Detroit Edison Company first mort- 
gage 5s may be had to yield about 5 percent. 
Earnings are about two and half times 
the interest on these bonds, and dividends 
of 7 per cent. are paid on the $10,000,000 
stock; twenty years to run, with fran- 
chises extending beyond that time. The 
company is controlled by the North 
American Company, a holding concern. 
Detroit Edison supplies all the electricity 
to Detroit, whereas the Detroit City Gas 
Company, an entirely separate concern, 
supplies all the gas. The latter company 
has an issue of general mortgage bonds 
which may be had to yield 5.20 per cent. 
Earnings are five or six times as large as 


They Think 


R. P. Cunningham, Darlington (Ind.) 

I have read with more than ordinary 
care your issue of November 15. AndI 
must say, as magazines and periodicals go, 
it is mighty fine. 

But if Mr. Brandeis and Dr. Eliot repre- 
sent the editorial mind and point of view 
with their doctrine of a fumigated and 
disinfected competition as being the way 
out of all our difficulties, I desire to warn 
you that you will get nowhere in particu- 
lar, and that you will find yourselves on 
the muster rolls of the sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals brigade. 


the interest on these bonds. The com- 
pany is owned by the American Light & 
Traction Company, one of the most suc- 
cessful of the hundreds of holding com- 
panies of this class. Possibly a person 
may not have confidence that gas will 
continue to be used as extensively as elec- 
tricity, but as these bonds have only ten 
years to run there need be little fear on 
that score. 


pT hale the exception of the municipal 
bonds mentioned, nearly all those 
named in this article are listed on the Stock 
Exchange. The municipal bonds are free 
from all Federal Income Tax and several 
of the others also are free from this tax. 


of Us 


J. A. Martin, Advertising Manager, ‘‘ The 
Progressive Farmer,” Birmingham (Ala.) 
You are making a great paper out of 

Harper’s WEEKLY. 


Boston (Mass.) Evening Herald 

It is the Harper’s WEEKLY idea that 
there is too much to be done in this coun- 
try, for the attention of the country and 
the work of Congress and of the President 
to be bothering about Mexico. 


Angelus (Cal.) Tribune 
A little group of newspaper people were 


' looking at a copy of Harprer’s WEEKLY, 


The New York Times Annalist 

The United States Supreme Court has 
declared invalid that form of contract by 
which the manufacturer of a_ trade- 
marked, nationally advertised article 
sought to prevent retailers from cutting 
the price. 

In Harper’s Werkty, Louis D. 
Brandeis has written powerfully on the 
other side. 


Montgomery (Ala.) Journal 

Harper’s WEEKLY has drawn a graphic 
picture of the inner workings of the money 
power, how they have repeatedly pulled 
one thing after another over the people 
during all these years of struggle of the 
progressive democratic party to regain 
control of their government, that they 
might have a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, New York City 

The whole trend of the times is against 
cutthroat competition, as much as it is 
against cutthroat combination. The 
standard price for an article, the same 
price to one and all, is the best protection 
to the customer, “the public and the 
manufacturer. 

A strong argument in support of this 
policy is presented by Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis in Harprer’s WEEKLY. The 
American Fair Trade League, made up of 
some of the most representative business 
concerns of the country, calls the atten- 
tion of the million retail merchants of the 
country to the importance of taking an 
active interest in pending legislation re- 
garding the one-price-to-all system. The 
advantage of incorporating in this legisla- 
tion the views set forth by Mr. Brandeis 
cannot be over-estimated. 

Mr. Brandeis points out the undeniable 
fact that the greatest progress in trade 
morals has been made in the last genera- 
tion, in the retail trade, and that the first 
important step was the introduction of 
the one-price system, which tended to 
secure fair prices for nationally adver- 
tised goods. 


when attention was riveted on a double 
page cartoon. 

The artist of the group seized his hat 
and started for the door precipitately. 
To the inquiry as to where he was going 
he replied that as the result of looking 
at the cartoon he was on his way to the 
booby hatch. 

It may be necessary to explain that 
“booby hatch”’ is artistic slang for crazy- 
house. 

Nevertheless, a very intelligent woman 
was heard to remark lately that she not 
only took pleasure in reading HarprEr’s 
WEEKLY, but regarded the reading of it 
a liberal education in politics and eco- 
nomics. She said she had learned more 
from it than from all her reading of other 
publications professing to cover these 


fields. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Life 

Our only fear is that Mr. Mitchel and 
Mr. Norman Hapgood may become so 
intoxicated over the plurality by which 
the mayor-elect won that nothing will be 
capable of holding them down, and if 
these two gentlemen should ever attach 
any more importance to themselves than 
they have been in the habit heretofore of 
attaching, God knows what would happen. 


Macon (Ga.) News 

Perhaps the keenest, most compre- 
hensive estimate of Sulzer yet written 
appeared in Harprer’s WEEKLY. 


Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican 

Harper’s WEEKLY devotes from a half 
page to a page of each issue to newspaper 
or personal comment on the journal under 
the new management. Praise and criti- 
cism are impartially published; the latter, 
coming largely, we suppose, from sub- 
scribers to the old WEEKLY, predominates. 
The new magazine is called a “fright” and 
even worse names. One critic describes 
it as an illegitimate half-breed “wallowing 
in the shadow of an honored name.” Yet 
Mr. Hapgood smiles and goes on with the 
revolution. 












Going Fast—Order Today 


scene ements ne “ — 


THE BOOKS 


Les Miserables:—Beyond doubt, the greatest novel ever written. A story of 
the abyss, and a magnificent plea for the outcasts of society. It portrays the 
tragedy and comedy of life at its darkest and brightest, and the human passions 
at their worst and their best. Les Miserables is in five books (Fantine, Cosette, 
Marius, Gavroche and Jean Valjean), which we have bound in two volumes. 


Notre Dame:—Paris in the middle ages. The central figure is Esmeralda, a 
beautiful gypsy girl who becomes a victim of superstition and the Inquisition. 
On one hand is the grim ancient cathedral standing for order and rule, on the 
other, the hordes of gypsies—shadowy prowlers of the night, recognizing no law 
but violence. 


The Laughing Man:—A romance of English history. Its main theme is 
human heroism confronted with the superhuman tyranny of blind chance. As 
a passionate cry on behalf of the tortured and deformed, the despised and 
oppressed, it is irresistible. 

Ninety- Three :—The French Revolution. The principal scenes are located in 
the forests of Vendee. ‘‘No Quarter” was the motto of one side, and ‘‘No 
Mercy” of the other. All the passions of civil war are graphically depicted, and 
the leaders of both sides appear not as impersonal historical figures, but as real 
men — brave or craven, patriotic or ambitious, just or rapacious. 
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r A Low Tariff Bargain ” 


A great English Publisher made a large edition for the European market. Anticipating 
the passage of the Low Tariff Bill, we arranged with this publisher to manufacture 2000 
sets for us while printing his own. This reduced the cost of production considerably. 
Coupled with the New Tariff, it makes it possible for us to offer 
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5 VOLUMES btotone ILLusTRATIONS 3000 PAGES "*ON'SIBLE FINISH PAPER 
They tower above all other Owing to the low price, delivery 
Only 2000 Sets | books like a mighty mountain | ‘iste By'0sseeia rate, ve as 


publishers can send the books for 
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at the low price. The New press, add 30c. to your remit- 
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lisher; these are the two But You Must Be Prompt! McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, New York, N.Y. 
factors that make it pos- Enclosed find $1.00 (or $1.30). 
sible for us to offer you | Tomorrow may be too late. Last month, hundreds were ] facet, Your offer of Hugo's 
the Greatest Romances disappointed in not getting a set of our Leatherstocking ; 

Ever Written, for only Tales,--they delayed. Send the Coupon To-day. Address ‘on REECE CELE CECE CECE 
$1.00 for the Complete it to : = ROO a 5 sec cvccscsecessesese . 
= McCLURE’S MAGAZINE LITEM 
aa McClure Building New York 
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One hour of Hugo, and your Small Investment Is Returned 














Creating Styles in Women s Clothes 


VERY year a small army of men and women, drawn from the great 
cities of the United States, emigrates to Paris to observe and record 
one of the most mysterious and interesting phenomena in modern 

civilization—the birth of new styles in women’s clothes. 


What determines a successful style? Who are the people that make the 
successful styles? How do they make them? 


By what turn of the screw does the tremendous machinery of industry 
adjust itself to the caprice of the new fashion? 


These are some of the questions that are answered by Mr. William Archer, 
the distinguished writer and critic, in a remarkable article in the 


JANUARY McCLURE’S 


All News-stands Fifteen Cents 











